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, mHt story of- R uber scholarship 
jl ill the West is curious, compli- 
cated and soniewhut tragic. In 
[1923 there appeared in Germany the 
[obscure but epoch-making little vol- 
jane left und Du. Almost at once re- 
flected by Jewish orthodoxy (a re- 
jection which has never been with- 
Mdfjwn), the little book began almost 
tamed lately to make an impact upon 
{(mostly) Christ iun theologians. Three 
jears after its publication there ap- 
peared from the pen of F. Gogarten 
Aa significant work Ich glaube an 
im dreieinigen Gntt, which utilized 
, Buber’s twin categories of I-Thou 
imdl-It. In 1931 there appeared the 
^Diomtntcniul Glaube und Deuken by 
Kiri Heim, followed in 1935 by his 
Cod Transcendent : Foundation for 
tChrlstian Metaphysics, both heavily 
Influenced by the thought und ter- 
minology of Ich und Du, 

I The main work of the early 
Miocffer, Act and Being (1931), 

It also marked by clear Buberian 
traces. In 1938, Emil Brunner 
m brought out his Walirhcit als Begeg- 
(in English translation, The 
Dime-Human Encounter, 1944), in 
Jjlcli the very foundations of the 
Christian knowledge of God are 
■niculnted, in a highly technical' 
*W« , by means of the Buberian 
f toutrast between I-Thou and I-It. 

'. J}, 1 * I« impossible to read Kacl 
Mrtli's Kirchliche Dogmatik, HI, 
V Wf* ^ (1948), without being forcl- 
1 Jv Struck by the author’s fondness 
jar Buberian notions and language, 
t must also be remembered that 
- antral to the thought of that thoo- 
JU who stood at the centre of 
J* aemythologiiing controversy of 
w 1940s and 1950s, Rudolf Bult- 

i K** lnBl «cuce that man's 
eiatinnship to God must always ba 
‘ 5 ., rst0 ?? 1,1 analogy with man’s 
MwUonshlp to his fellows, an Insist- 
; , f«a Which Bultmann’a friends and 
• 5 ™ attributed to his affinities 
\ wu i Buber. 

» Buherian. movement got 

J iV 11 *' 111 thl * country only a 
■ 1935 «• Hf Farmer 

Pjblished his The World apd God. 
uaisenced not duly by the personal- 

S A Buber ’ but * 1,Q hy that; of- 
wn - Oman. Jq 1937 th a twenty- 
{We-jear-old Ronald Gregor SrtitU 
Epi* 0 ™ the first- English transla, 
2^^'flDi | .(«iiMd version 
'■ Yoi P ^o«v lpt fy tha author, New . 

, M 19S8): until., his untimely 
- E;;. 1 ”. , 1 . 9G ? .Gregor Smith 
■®yui,ed Indefattgably for a wrder 
S?,iff C ^ cr appreciation pf Bpber’s 
" Ib uo' 11 En 8 1I sh-speakltig oircles. 

'J influence of Buber’s thought; 

Mb John 

Hf * if Knowledge of Qod 

... J». Which was for several gener-- 

requiredreadlnglnmost 

,S3i- J acul * ie f. colleges: 

indebtedness of the late J.' H. 

categories was ; 

'ht in vlLr Vestls ? ted ®Hber»s 
iki j tbe. Christian . • 

? n bivestSgaUon 

.becoft.: appaS ■ 

'! is ?« difficult to 
i le fMdna- u 

I -»<e 1 B “ baf “me: to, haVe for 

jlRsSSj^g- Tbe J920S. 1930s 
antimeta- . 

Sr ioL * C via : POsillviste of 

^JSSS'SS*’ 91^6 clinched .1 
• an «>ant s criticisms of nat- i 
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ura^ theology* and the postwar Karl 
Barth,' in: the name of Christian 
fldetsni. and. positivism, not only 
Welcomed but. . hastened the demise 
of ; speculative . theology. . Buber . 
agreed with this anti-raetaphysical 
stance, insisting ■ that the (final ?) 1 
disappearance of .metaphysical 
theolpgy was a good rather than a 
bad thing, for authentic knowledge , 
of God ; such theology ,-had made of ' 
God an "It ’’ anyway, an impersanaf , 
idol wUcft satisfied man’s lust for 
seeprity , and for . a continuity of . 
possession- -of Gtid In : Space r and 
tlmej' a lust whiph is incompatible 
with the 1 Buberian Insight thati'God : 
is. absolutely; ; and -ir^iiclbiy 
• - TI1.0U ’ ; a , strictly - personal . bpi ng : 
approachable only, through meeting, : 
encounter, address, dialogue//: 

The demise of traditional -forms, 
of natural theology left a- vacuum 
which sucked | in . the surrounding 
atmosphere : that intellect 11 al nlnio- ' 
sphere, happened to be occupied for 


good or ill , by the thought-forms of 
Bubier’s little , classic. What theSe. 
“ encounteivtheologWns tended to 
bold in common' was something like 
tliia 1' sinqe God is not at all a 
worldly object Open to man's de- 
tailed disposal, , investigation and 
manipulation, but a. unique parihm, 
it follows that he can: .only be 
known (d$ othor 'persons are 
known) when he < reveals hhnSlelf- in ; 
moments of encounter, idaeilngi dta- ' 
logue, reciprocal relation ^nd the 
like. Further, what; is revealed la 
not information about God. commu- 
nicable ; lit: Atheistic propositions or 
dbgnfds,' but presence. {“ a pres-.' 
ence with , power ”} which tCan- 
speuds and eludes the: power- of 
everyday - { objectifying language. 
Moreover, just as the detached: and 
impersonal; |nvestigadon, Involving 
veridical ! procedures, of di nian or . 
wpma'n Inevitably ddgrades;the infi- 
nitely valuable personal : status , of 
him or -her{ so the philesophei’s 


(and .the metaphysical theologian's)' 

. cod),; crisp,.- detached- and rational 
approach ■ to 'the question of God 'si 
V being aqd nature; is (unwittingly,' 
porhapS) a 'blasphemous attempt to 
degrade Qod’aiuniqufl personal status 
ae " the infinite Thou who can hesver 
• become; it. , . ■ >.• ■■■- . - : ; 

• JOf course. 'different- theologians 
from; differing; traditions differed -in 
the wpys in which -they Interpreted, 

, rlie Buberian -concepts of ^ ancoitn- : 
*.t«r 1 *' meeting *f: aftd:. v.addresi M i : 
pcediiitably, "• the more' Protestant' 
1 tbeftjpgi.aitfl ; '■ (for ■ axapi-ple'i • Bulfc- 
' . rjiahrt) used th B B Ube rla h ; t S.r m ! in 6 1 *i ’ 

; bgir to .rlnteiTpret Cmdatlon talic of 
: " God; addro^Sihg malt hr HiS Wjord 
Jesus Christ Word which: can not 
; be objectively/, regarded jri' a ! d a* 
tadhed .’ and unlnVolved woy. liut 
which can only be responded to in 
' the subjective: obedience of faith 
,(pr rejected in the: disobedience of 
. titifalth). What ought-, not to. be I 
bve f looked here is that, such an artk 
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cularlon (as we find it for Instance ' 

in the works of Baillfo or In Emil W • 

Brunner’s The Divine-Human En • ' 

counter ) . wliiio It is not a natural jli' 

theolugy in tho older sense of being M; , 

a set of logical demonstrations and !i! 

interciiccs, is nevertheless a nhilo- ;- : l ■ 

soph ical defence of the autonomy "H 1 

and validity of tho cognition of God !j| : 

over against the monstrous preten- y: 1 

steus of the latter-day natural and fyl 

human sciences. | 

It must now he remarked that fjj . 

such Approaches to n piiilosophy of 1 j 

God ar6 nowadays singularly impo- ■>!:> 

pular (except among a few lonely i 

souls or with some of the 110 -lonaer I ‘.i ] 

fashionable doath-of-God theolo- 
gions), an uniiopularlty which . fi 

began to become clearly apparent l : ■ * 

around the mid-1950s. Two reasons 
for this deserve brief mention. The i’, : 

first is that many traditional theola- t! » 

glnus, whether Influenced by St []■ 1 

Augustine, St Thomas, St Anselm, ■ lj! j 
neo-Thomism or English eniplrl* :|li : 

cisni, had never been partlculorly ’ i. * 

impressed by tbo so-cnlled <* Bubo. . !’-i» j 
rian “ apprauch anyway, estimating *i;i 1 

what they regarded as his mystical .;i?i 

pantheism as qvery bit as heterodox {Hi 

as his own co-religionists. Tho ’si 1 

second concerns the systematic and ' » : tf 

toughminded application, from the \A- . 

earjy 19S0s onwards, of the insights h» ; 

and techniques of the newer logicol . '"f 

empiricism to .the central problems . ^ Vi 

of tiielstic belief, an appHcatiou i ;5 •' 

which produced, for example, tha • j 
important symposium New .Essays : tj! • 

in Philosophical Theology (1955), : 

One slgnlficaiu product of this 1 Hvl? 
new movement was R, W. . Hep- S)^* • 

, bum’s Christianity and Paradox . -} 

(1958), In which the author, In s> ' •fell* 
sensitive but toughminded way, sub- - - . fri| j 

jec.ted id rlgorpus and detailed logU • - . • • f J « . j 

cal and epistemological finalysi)i ' J .1 
some of. tlie most fashionable] ’ 
approaches to Western Christian :. • - - - ^ ' \\ 
belief. Professor Hepburn subjected' 

■to . microscopic exaraination ; tho - 
main presuppositions and dbcti’lnCs W | 
of certain Buberlah encmihter-thco; w ■ 1 

logians. Particularly, Professor Hep{ VL I 

burn concentrated attention acutely V v 1 
.on the logical steps taken by think' A V* 1 | 
ers like Bnj'nner and Farmer vVhOrj 1— 
they moved from the Jntprhmnan ■ v 
I-Tho.u meeting .(Os - analogical' * • v • 
modal) to the man/Gbd I-Thou en-: * ! m V* 
counter.; In. . ' ; thirty-flya , tiightiy : M - 
. argued and, uncompromising. pages,'; 'M. . 
■ Professor Hephtirn ; demonstrated '.. M : . k>. 
that so-called t-Thoii phcbunter* . ! ■ \*A 
Mthout exception a re gre uncled la , .9 
the; empiric*!, in tones of voice, fn 
hend-gestures. In perceptions, in; o^‘ , v - 
servatioos, iu veridical . procedures 
. and the like, add that (thy attempt 1 I8T 

(whtdi would seem to be tietfiandeft. : 
by. Brunner’s uSo of tho intethtigvah IS 

I-THon model) to; think., away, lh •• J 
eliminate, empirical, 1 observational, r * ; ■ 8 
‘unstable. spajio-ten^oral eleniants:- ; v - ' : . H*> 
In pha interhuiriap.'mbd^, luvorder;- .M Wl 
t.o pfotfufca .the., notion. . 6f :' saih'B-. ■>.- vl Hi? 
n pMfli)d V stable,; ^Wtn^i ''ntjjt: fek 

• empirical dlvhte/huniiin ?>f»’ v^| MS 

was'- dhotnad • from, the :. Ira 
Pi m otps$or HepbUrn 1 wot-ds h Tl J fllS 

analogy is - like Wi*t 4 teils' ^{;.v;,'\ : ® 
"the 1 ; vary-: start ..-.pi t . thf •.••I'rir'iigh Jh • ;!i; - »: s,: m Wm 
Mqre over. P rbfassor JI epiurfi madflr $ ; ! f; m |M 
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pu <.'*) 1 1 1 p I ur-c \ pc rir 1 1 1 i\ v.'hnicvcr iluit 

J-: I’ki 1 ”, ami in ilfliun io !ir[itilliilL*cl 

hi*. opposition hi crrinin views uf 
Biiliui ii* v.ull sis those of his 
tihcoiOKicHi 

So liubci’b ii|ipi'fliii’Ji became, 
Sadly, r in her unpopular, an unpopu- 
larity which tvns nor really muLe- 
riailly affected by Lire valium efforts 
of the Catholic Hans Urs von Hal- 
tlmsar (ISGOj or by Gregor Smith 
(lufibj. Ntiiuially, Buber's devotees 
protested that, while such logical 
analyses nitty have been appropri- 
ately dVecced against those tvho had 
systematized, distorted and misused 
Buber's mystical poetry, k was inap- 
propriately directed against the 
master himself. Be that as it may, it 
Is unrfenlnble rhat Buber’s overall 
reputation in tfic West suffered 
rousi durably from die demise of the 
PThati encounter-rheology as prac- 
tised by his -rheological adherents. 
And herein dies tile tragedy : did 
Buber’s reputation deserve so to 
sutter ? Had Buber's thought really 
been -misunderstood and misapplied 

llfll illB V IV 1 


mid their .i;ugn,iir.;iriou of f-TItou 
oml l-li, ,u> well as in the postwar 
need in idolize. 1 n grettr and repic- 
sviiiative Jew. (tin. Professor Kauf- 
man sharply remarks, “a hook’s 
survival usually awes nnr a little to 
its vices”, and in the case of Ich 
mid Du these included a lack of 
tvidenu-cd by Biibcr himself 
in IJG.i when lie declared rhat he 
co,,lt *. 110 longer understand the 
meaning of certain passnges lie hail 
lvntten in 1923 I 

. Professor Kaufman argues persua- 
sively, uppealing to both internal 


OOIK.-I ..ume ymisuan ljik menu, desperately irying to raise in . .Vli «.-w Jilfi 
of the world Aaniig been re- himself above all racial; religions Caiho \'J ‘“S'f 0 ?*l d K 
ilecnicd hy Uimt nml throughout and ideological divisions (and gel- would Vo ch\dl™”$ Pr «H 
i s hit* asserted the sharpest posst- ring liimselC hated far doinv sn Buber » f L I cnRcd *■)' the 
We .,].p , B , „ ul i bel iveen Jesus n,„! .ruing |,i s .le.k in .lerusulum’s h! llllcd'"^' t [ * , 

Lmt ‘ ls 1,1 Olivet, agonizing whether historical 1 

Closely connected with this Is the IJ Vl ". r l / ,c “wesiinie mysteries of the faith and in horn* ., r f- r4nCi 
dilute over the translation “ inlcr : m t»,cir 

lliinugliiiu. Id, ,„„l Du nr the S ".m, hi tins !|f, lly , ” f - H">"= tailTSS 
Go.mun U»fc*r: I ..cum on- £ iHFlL l 

sibly. in the 1937 version this 

appeared us "reversal”: yet, in- I 'his piciurc reflet 


The 

from 


and esiorinJ '"pviripni-* 01 ' ‘V 1011 ’* 1 * appeared us “reversal”: yet, in- This picture reflects a Hebrew 
parted bv Grew* cth ' , 11 *f sup ' « s ts Professor Katifnia a, Unikehr is illuminist whose interests became 
, 3' Gielc . fcdiaeder in her Bubers rendering of the ancient iv •' ... ' _ 


j"‘ d applied by Buber tfe jJ 

•ove lity neighbour, /{nEMPrs to compress the whole 

-Uhsts would be reomrti&isra times, together with the 
Kinross themselves, together Notary scene, bear a strong 

llO.i rr.vnnrlht., ■ ,1 ... l.-. • !«.« cSmll n*lir tn'ii in. 


« .TV,,™! ruuiH jl-whii tfociniie uf ilie Kciurn i ■ , nui,l 7 l ! mmpuims m , or wiietner B 

Profp^"«np " k o J r If fn lows ‘hat for means that man, quo man, "can at up 0i,l ,' ly '^l ion of JIolv Land can continue Jndefl3 

m,w*° Kaufman the burden of uny time return and be accepted by „„ M ‘heolugiuit, rut her than ,0 .. bc the chessboard of a 1 
fh l -n?no Si m . essf, 8 e ,s °ne must use God", without works or assent to • ,, diugnnsliciuii of "sick” Political power-game 

tncnlacieal rpvmat J r. V lu SOC Ct es whn unc I.-.C cnun * 


by Ins theolofiJcal emtiusicifics ? Had 
ttte main points w-hicTt he wished to 
drive home in 1323 really been 
obscured and overlaid by those 
mio tried to systematize and utilize 
ms insights for ends In which the 
Jewish Buber was not particularly 
interested ? 

The main value of the three 
books under review lies In the fact 
that ihey help us to answer these 
questions, and that they may con- 
ceivably contribute to n Buber 
renaissance in which Buber is 
allowed to say In the contemporary 
world-situation what he wished but 
had not been allowed to say. Walter 
Kaufman's brilliant and scholarly 
new translation of Ich mid Du is 
heavily supported by linguistic and 
philological notes based upon more 
than 200 corrective suggestions 
made by Buber to Gregor Smith 
after the former had read the page- 
proofs of the latter's first English 
translation. Prefacing the transla- 
tion ttsclf is an extremely important 
[or(y- page prologue by Professor 
Kaufman which boili introduces and 
is based upon the new text itself. 
Many uf the palms made there by 
1 rotessor Kaufman cniTobnrute the 
historical analysis elaborated above. 
J!j£, ° , i gln 5 l »«*»slaiion of Oil aK 

„ Ti u .. i ■- v Uen disastrous : 
Thou In English is a pulpit-wurd 
a preachers wonl, a Shakespearian 
word which has little to do with the 

r lVhlC,, ls „ 

■rrofessnr Kaufman snys, in <c direct 
sponL«no°us human re- 

J.m l ?? Sh P S i i Pcpfouoi* Kaufman 
notes, rightly, that Ich und Du \ 

if#n« UlIy r 0W B d ilfi sur vivul io the 
efforts of Protestant theologians I 


TJ ,,r . ui an 

?' ° 1|J j, LhnsUan believers 


mump- wuauium (i turcai ro . oryamzeu *i, "J- "■ •*,**•. “ ,w »-' v cijruay, on “«‘n»u ucucms utM&nl, ccotiomic and social singe 

awards religion "j, and the ways in which f, • aiv “ ,e ®lj*irk in every human lee » _ disiIJusitmed any mora the convulsions of the lulturul 
Is the ke believes it undermines the fotin- PfV 1 ®* u . s J’ ur “ tragically armoured er °s |ft n of spine npologetic tbthiatlon. It is the task of the jour- 
tips in datioiiK of the Reformed, Lutheran J 11 'Shell {khitpati which must be ? nalo §y which Buber had to explain the contemporary 
ik was Catholic and Orthodox Churches, in , d f hy heai t-diioction (kuvannah) lHtended au^vay. Them uiayl but Jhc present need to make 
i Jong so far as they stress the necessity of a ?r fer ™ ol ! r Hence the n , ,ore Christianity tu hi* teadke systematic and retrospective 

:r vices Christ’s redemptive death mediated 0 ,, Buber agonizes over tha llHn many nf the Churches Bre&iHtion of Chi mi has led to a 

or an in word, doctrine and sacrament. awfuI cosmic mystery of why man P rcparcd fnr ! What theolSa and reran rlut hi y appropriate 

Polish Indeed, the uuth of Buber's Return cnnn0 ‘ < wr will not) .sit down with u,s t ‘ ,ken . with more sajpnlDB itt prim ol - a scries of 

The doctrine means in Kaufman’s view ma,, » 1,1 a dialogue in wltich each n | s 5., ■ 11 , llle terrible te^i devoted to various, aspects uf 

WOr u the collup&e of Pauline dieoloav and PI 1 ?™ “P to the other in the closest ot ( -' hnst God « nowhehfee cuiiure. 


r "V i iic luumate, ir uvmiig oui roe anu-anstriumonal . 5 V? “T. "iinin me V,, U1 ultimate discMi® «"» 

, e Vom 1 do not implications of the doctrine (“ it ^ 01 ’ t , cxr , Hasidism, with its stress cpttjd involve ut all, fkirg positively on to the world 

„Vo«r v' r , d » if *, ®* u s e or nianip. constitutes a threat to organized tn ?. ‘‘uliowmg of the everyday, on ? 01 , d .Christian believers aAefflal, economic and social stage 
Tk ’ 1 likewi « towards religion "J, and the ways in which dlVi,,e spnrk in every human leel .disiIJusioncd any more SStbe convulsions of the Cultm iil 

ro.,.- n. e of Ich und Du is the be believes it undermines the foun- ?? J £ ,g > u , s j’ urk .tragically armoured ero ^ ftn of some npologetic ujaHotlon. It is the task of the jour- 
k,,, . ot nuiiion relationships in dations of the Reformed, Lutheran J 11 oy a shell (itfippor) which must be ? nal °gy winch Buber had w to explain the contemporary 
ex, stence, and the book was Catholic and Orthodox Churches, in , d r ljy keai t-dii fiction (ktivtuinnh) ‘“tended anyway. Thero mayTibot |be present need to make 
ct.w-I i. ° y . snni , eo,, e who hod Jong so far as they stress the necessity of a ?, feryo " r nvut). Hence the *V ore Christianitj iu hi* tesfee syslcmatic and retrospective 

siiice aoandaiied synagogue services Christ’s redemptive death mediated 01 ““tier agonizes over tha ll,a “ »iany nf the Churches arSiMtlon of China has led to a 

#!»>.«* ■ datiy prayers for an in word, doctrine and sacrament, awful cosmic mystery of why man P ,epared fnr 1 What theoMfa and remarluthly appropriate 

uosLii re eighteenth-century Polish Imleed, the truth of Buber's Return cnnn0 ‘ \ ,,r will not) .sit down with hl,s V ,ken , w,tk morfl sa&nlng iu prim nl a scries of 

miMvortdiy mystical piety. The doctrine means in Kaufman’s view mQ,, > 1,1 a dialogue in wltich each (ban he tile terrible ted Is devoted to various, aspects uf 

rjf,”! 10 " °f God in the work rfie collapse of Pauline theology and ? p ? ns "l 1 l!, e oiher in the closest of c,ir,st d ! at God is nowhtrt ae culture. 

llri2hS«w t > UIU “ |,0rta,,t ' is fui‘ly ‘bat " Christ died in vain ” 1 intimacy and iium ixiinful honesty 2®5 r .J®,*?*. <* an . w ««» r , A TW r» lrtIJ , llf ,./ y t ., ir< 

peripheral to its central interest „ , the secret hopes, dr cums and font s neiglibour in his need, «; ”« ,w ' inmtsana nu> 

What ntokns . Professor Kaufman’s translation by which his conduct is mm ivatet! ,,, . ,nci ' v ‘ u ^ ‘caching of I Jofadi ® serioa. of Minium 

adrMinn *T? eflt4h,sia stic and notes, together with tlie pro- ?“«* his existence consiiti ed n! whoever claims to love ^ b i nail group uf specialists, 

adoption of Ich und Du by Pj-otes- log„e which precedes them brines Iooks Awards .ho esiablishment l V is brotlutr Is a liar? * & tan# a M.ium.t.g up by a 

n«LnSt n ri 1 : v :, n „ro™“nfi ! ' hi'^ t im r- z^ssa ss ^5^5 ssm sitaK vse: 

Krw ^ i PrSS^S “sss&i »{.;.« J? ™o ssti “JOTft &GSSZ 
rS^”’ ssaj-assj 1 b ° ui,d •• ucJ ”st sess-jui ,t « ss 

The mysteries ot 5 , a i. ta, 

Ihe inter-human S£f£bOFF'7^ 

Aubrty i.otips's „oo k •as iss « P1 

in which he uncom- main defects are a mlicr journal is- !”Jj| , Li ri j n ‘^ lh . mdiviiluul. social, 1 i f e I i m e's eiieomu ers wit h BeJjJS,. Ha , T L ’ • , i 1 d,,, | 1 

expounded the incom- tic style and n rather onesided Si 1 ““"L? A. ‘ntt-nuiHmmi peace in the dontlis of our i nto r l,ls 


near to us (ban when we ena* 

our neighbour in his need, or] Three rhouMnd l I’tiw 
iintierviug teaching of I Johdi series of siuilie-. conn i Ini- 
whoever claims to love God' b « snail group uf specialists, 
hates his brother is a liar ?‘'“* l,u heillG fl 11,1 “V a 


GJ fl MIIJII ^ g“ V 

bt being a suiumiug up l»y a 


Bilker could not nibide Paul nor 
Pauline cliristrflogy or eschatology, 
y.»J»/ C / as 195 ^' B,lber wrote his 


u.miijiUi: III II] 

Iheillter-llUlIian feljiiw-innn, uml 

or-dentli ncressi 

Aubrey Hodes's hook (whose Mcuunior, linn 
main defects ure a ratlter juumulis- T'? 1 ' 1 *. 

tic style and n rather onesided indSiemWiy ' 
duvminn fn us subject) constitutes m-miciiy. 

uii udmirnblu imrodiiciiuu for the If Indeed n get 


! ShnSL '“‘ernailoiMl peace i„ the den ills of our inccrpef 

m am hem icily, i elatiuiwltips wo come inesca 

If indeed n unniiln.. ri„i w .„ . upcin somo-lliing lasting, 

, ' R m hu ‘ L 1,,l Lr numinous, not of this world U 

IlCt Here III Oc llll, cif lvh;Lf ivnu if l._ ku urmt 


into it sen f from tho bcginiilnii a 
prn positional element, creating un 

L'IlJl ,rW “‘Lfl .liidnlsm, 
uii<l involving Chrisiinnily for 

ever in dm ■ 


nut altogether easy nccomit of t W '? mi ' ■ ' * t* vilfii by tlm I|y. jninial ami cnusinrnnniJng rebl 
Buber’s Joreloi .ine.it as ^ whole) 2S* lui, t ,,a "‘ 1 "‘ '» *»m l« each reality that men everytvheft 

The book oS^iii hinm-S i V"* un v , ,cir »«!!»«« ‘heir men, call God. And If siidil 

u iitobiogniphicul manncr^ ti t^fe b ? n-nh ,,1L ' were to come to pass, then k 

ir I 'rE in L f L R ««»«»< nf greater und we might reiterate tbs 1 

leriod very well) mt cli of St d ° ,, '5 tll, K vu, ‘‘t‘ Uiun self-desrruc- uJready made of Buber-uulyJ 

^ ia calyindic. bus bin in our 


“ in vine ns wen as Human wo nave a i-endv l/»ni-nr I7pnm i,l„ :■ _ Vimuc- nns ueen JII our JII1UST - 

o. that be rose from d» dead), and pages theic emerges the* fascinating SShM » ri.vit^d h^Mte ' jew' who tint'' ^ 


Medicine and the Mandari 


JEAN BUXTON : 

Religion and Healing in Mandari 

443 pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 

University Press. C6. 

pe Mandari arc a Nllo-IIamltic 
speoklno people of the Southern 
burtan wbo number about 15,000 
souls. Utey inhabit a small terri- 
tory some ninety miles west of the 

'■ Nila in fTl» Antlfli-n*!sl m .- . . 


j .veil oi me 

.Nile in the ^equatorial Sudan, Just to 
; the south of the mud, more -populous 
find powerful Nilotic-spealdng Dinka. 
AJ though the Mandarl clearly 


'Tilu- L L 1 Jj-o ng jJinKa. 

..Although the Mandari clearly share 
■ 5 Qucb with other Nilo^Hamitic speak- 
Jng ^peoples, , it la. dear from this as 
from earlier works by the same 
author that .Nilotic culture, as repre- 
sented by the DInlw, has a strong^ in- 
nuence on them; The degree ofthia 
.influence is to be gauged not only 
from the striking and blatant facts 
iS" 1 0"‘vla. Not only dd the 

r , Mandari have an important pos- 
| Bes l!® n Cult, which they consciously 
I associate with the Intrusion of Diftka 
spirits, even their cornmonest daily 

- -EffSpSiST- ^ rep,,Md by tbe 

• . One major .contribution of Jean 
• Buxton s studies has been • to draw 
attenuon to the cultural 1 and poli- 
tical fluidity of traditional life in the 
Southern Sudan ; i a fluidity, a degree 
of permeability which the old lii> 
guistk classifications — Nilotic, Nile - 

- Uaniicic and the like— tended to 
, rr-ncrjal. The late Sir Edward 
.Evaiu-Pritchard, by developing the 
pioneer study of the SeJigmans; 

. established the Southern Sudan as 
one of iho L ipos.r .iuiiJOi^mf 


! «t of tlii s scemm is tli.il 

modern jnip« |.i t inn ; *1 In- 
jsiion of maps indirnting 

Sf/LsIdivIrilL "which 

Plain lo m.ith r. C inaS 

St ^7toSr» 

pping and mineral distri- 
WLS seriously f.om « 
htely thorough dv^ci ip- 
£■ « “PPendctl a brief 

dew- 

*£*«* « » prr occupation 
"to 1< in likely to 
y ./f adt, « nn account of 

ap*-*- in 

Itissa. '? ,lia ‘ by Ml 


S £ i° def 5 r th « Jmipn-liloo Of Tn i*** by ~hh 

Although the plain how or why these errnn Western and non- Western concepts P ha authority of aer int,ni aic knoivltilut 1 and 

f>fZ g SSki e jt 0 c^t fi thAtVo^ i^ ■ zr ? iS ls fnThe 'S3n£L‘ ^ 1,06,1 fu " ,y STSUri to •kum SJ'Z 

fluid ull ‘ £fJL of w S^ taI ®‘ c K ne M and the understood - but ifelicately {Wind pnlln- 

of such .terms. a 8 « tend ln C 1he ' Th ^ book is divided into five 1 maf, T. rMe \ v ^. a -5hi2 P jS I ^e ihv mn *" 


the theory iiupre-rive and 
te.P^fJJBfctSLXS'CW IS that by ” 
of . her a , L t,n,a,c knowltilgv 

dan to off^-“i®b Ml ? r ;“PPi()flch allow hin 


straight line 
Shang to Mao 


KDUUiaij «V-, . , '--V 0 

jlilanfe to tho similarly point- 
effort involved in trying to 
i a quart into a pint pot. 
jttaless, in the present climate 
efforts evidently have to be 
i fa order to satisfy the wide 


I iistory. David Uuii.iviu con- . 
fiilt a suntni.uy a ml simiu* 
ibser vat ions tut 1‘liiiw in thi- 

ior Fit /ge raid lias dmli 
irily. Indeed with his mins- 
ill, with tin* prohlriu of loiii- 
so for us the griiri.il u-ach-i 
ned, liui mi the uit-liihLurical 
nclod out siiincwhni ravalu-r 
1 to certain aspi-i i*. - fnr 
the Bhang matriial ami 
cd snme id the most i i-i i'iii 
to slip past him um end. un 
ir imillgt'sied. In his nncil 
'KS ho Iiju nl-.n nllmved a 
I perfmic tininess in upiieai 
inorv, nutwiili f .tamhii|' the 
s clarity with which In* 

■jt JP^uciiJR Mr I-'ieeliei lie’s geu- 
> t!! wciiou, a new depmlure 
j-J N 7 Dn, . adc * a the method uf pro 
V A H^caHurcaiul history Tliii 
»een a more sliimihitiug 
en ‘hrulliiig section than 
Sc 10 b « the case, 

■l v *‘‘h intm malum 

undoubted iy useful. J he most 

i *Ct of this scciioit is th.u 
wp associated with it is 
.inpderij pupul.uimt ; the 
ussioji of maps indirnting 
™eo‘«l physical urn ih' 
fluih/tust divisions, which 
Plain so much of China’s 
olution, am] of the areas 
>ppiDg and mineral distri- 
cts piously fiom a 
S* 1 ? thorough deifiip- 

2,5 apnendcd . a brief 
fcrent goo-economic dew- 

,;„ rc « ® preoccupation 
which *s iikelv to 


< -r. vir T i ‘ 18 1,1 mu wummiiiiirj 

interestingly even here the reac- "iSSii*- 1 c! s ? nso R pl Perception 
ih has been in the 'Z*: -SS?®*!* These suction 


died whJjf 

„ir. viert Wi! 


‘^rthertt cuiture ; ! ^L"J, 0re rta M. Or . at ' the least , e H QB ^.P hic ( n,a “9r is progres- fw^Silitv. II 'i.‘ 10 i l ? r SrS 
® t,iat, Braphic j eomplementary, approach, would be h *W ln ' The effect is u kind writes ahout the. 

■ w A h works of ! ‘o accept; the cultural relativity as £ f ^rciilnrity, as though Dr Buxton affection and 

Lien- Itself a " marker ” uointln/'S V : d .^ k 5?_ W b . ear , t , th « admonition one who was profound!?- __ .. 


2 4 mndtrt! 

fiLN r52!? l,0n i bul be is 

L^Sen^. . ,,s f,um 

uj»por- 

fet? **t.al Iu ‘“ re -develop- 

hi* - P* bi n*l *Uutv 
ffiSwpS U. the 

SW35 *****«» the 

■■9 Uni «*"■«»- 

* r ! iicb, *n 


LOUIS Ill-HK.N .md i. tiiers: 

Cliiuu's Three Thousand Years 

2fi2pp. Times Newspapers. Paper- 
luck, UJO. 

Alt, NOLI) TOYNBEE (liditurj ; 

Half the World 

The History and Culture of Chinn and 
Japan 

3GSpp including 530 illustrations. 
Thames and Hudson. £8.50. 

B AMltER GASCOIRNE : 

The Treasures and Dynasties of 
China 

25Gpp. Cape. £-1.05. 

ground, and the Maoist approach to 
ciiiuiminisnt, in which the fiuida- 
lti eiu.il factor has been an agrarian 
one, ami one which forced itself 
more to the fore the more attempts 
were made lo build no the Kussinii 
pat i ern of ciiinimuiihin. The 
CltiiieM 1 lira ml seems superficially, 
fimn (his uicoiint at least, to be in 
many resperls more in sym pmhy 
with Imin.iii ospiraiinii.s and the 
need for a cotiipassimiuic inoruliiy 
and (*tliic l li.iu the Knssinn one, but 
the 1 1 in li of this must lie ill the 
future. 

Mr Itmiavia sums up the present 
si i Mini mi .md takes an optimistic 
view uf China's fuime, hut is pro- 
p.ued to i'.o so mily mi condition that 
l ; .mope he C ( lilies mure sensitive to 
Chinese altitude ; and aspiiations. All 
thimigh tin* book, tile emphasis on 
the political ami uciiiiniiiic aspects 
fui ms an i me rest i lit- ennirii'it to 
Anmld '1'nyiihee's Hillf the UWW, 
which again iu culiuial liimuiy with 
extended essays hy specia lists in the 

slight !>■ I mure complex lichl 

implied in die tide. Fur in. si ante, 
a imii'li In nailer view is taken here 
of what I'onslitiite valid fucLors of 
growl li, und iln- apjimaclt Is more 
fit inly based mi till 1 structure and 
ciiurui n r Ilf die mic icl y, Ml that while 
Huh the World contrasts with China’s 
Three Tluinsnnd Vein's it also sup- 
plements it. Thu contributors,, ®B 
itcadeiiiif s of considerable si muling, 
have stilnuitti-il sclmlurly papers of 
vmying weight uml length supported 
hy some iiiieresting illustrative 
nuuii.il uud an uilmirablc selection 
of maps, with margin references 
thiougliuiu the text. 

Although theie has always been a 
close culmral i el.itionslilp between 
Chinn mid Japan, with Japan pre- 
domiii.iiHlv nil die receiving end, it 
is axiomatic dim there are very 
real iliffoi cute s between the two 
cultures, and the contiast is no- 
where butter demonstrated ihan in 
tin* cump-irison of the two history 
esuvs by 1) C. Twitdiett on China 
and C l>. Sheldon on Japan. In 
the first there is a centralized deve- 
lopment in politics licnnonncs and 
society while In the latter there is a 
degree of confusion with a discrete 
series of evolutions in society wnicn 
i 6 fin, illy distilled into statehood 
only ur ifie lime of ‘he Meiji Res- 
Iniiition. The centralized nature ot 
Cliineie Bovcruiiieiit had to soms 
extent already lesulied In the 
ituuidlion of iiaiioualisi lendeitclcs 
as early as the T'aug dynasty.. Par 
of the reason is to be found in tni- 
rcspeit Impliih » n ‘he Confucian 
tradition for a hierarchic structure 
based on a father-son relationship 
with a morality of a high order, in 
which the digniiy id the individual 
was at least ideally respected. 

The fact that the system did not 
always work and the Ideals were 
only rarely achieved 1S 
•ciminred for by h««» n ..K“?K 
and the ctij4fdties> oE ‘hc tiipei. Tn 
Japanese, on Mw nther hand. were, 
more vtiOugly . ihfluenad W .an 
immediate need for pet sonal alie- 
glances, each of which tended to be 
Ilk aliped within its own fteographic 
and ecu mimic string so-that only an 
etrtpiMoal l«fd?r and 

cr^uld ex i- it sufficient prepare on all 

groups lo undy ®*jd JWI* 
under central cnrtrol. 
ihe TufcUjtawu Shoguns were'tnd tioif 
to suereed io hulding Japan uggM 
io! stahld «ot any S : 

some. indUirtioB o« , -ftilSiSSSS ' : 
life® »rtibte*.u>ltw Islartd rtnpire» 


The other contributions cover 
philosophy, religion, litcrnturc, 
science and technology, first con- 
tacts with Europe, and the more 
recent revolutionary events in both 
countries. Each paper contains 
Interesting and often provocative 
material, such as the very intriguing 
suggestion, by S. Nakayama on 
Science and Technology in China”, 
that not only was progress of scienti- 
tic thought and research impeded by 
tiie luck of open debate, as in 
medieval Europe, but that the cxis- 
tones from an early stage of a written 
tradition and the reverence for the 
mitten word positively Inhibited 
f*ee discussion of scientific theory. 
Ihe European attitude was more 
adventurous, in his view, because the 
written word canto so late in the West 
tliut tlic Individual was compelled to 
explore by logical argument and to 
truvel In search of lea nil ng, unlike 
the Chinese who sat at home with 
his books and indulged in sclf-tul- 


tinii. In the Hold of technology, which 
was not by Chinese standards ait 
academic discipline, the advances 


were real nud continued largely un- 
imoeded, n Factor which Paul A. 
Cohen, writing of tho Western im- 
pact on China and Japan, takes into 
account, pointing out that it wus in 
tech no logy that China made her most 
important contribution to Europe's 
modernization. 

One point particularly stressed Is 
the open-mindedness of the early 
Eu rupca n — principal ly Jesuit — visi- 
tors to what China had tn give j a 
situation which in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was tu be reversed to exacerbate 
the problem of European expansion 
in tho face of China's self-sulbclency. 

The Japanese, having for centuries 
benefited front her communications 
with the Axiiitic mainland, gave the 
Wu.sL a [letter welcoino and more- 
over permitted a large number of 
Jesuits to carry on missionary work 
with some success. It wns, however, 
wliut Mr Cohen culls " the high visibi- 
lity of the JnpanesQ Church” that 
resulted fn tho devastating events 
lending in the closure of Japan, 

S it to Lite tightly-controlled 
i community in Nagasaki. It is 
Ironicul that out of the very [imita- 
tion of contact there developed a 
new relationship keyed to scientific 
lea ruing, which was to lead to total 
reform and modernization. The final 
contribution, by Jean Chesneaux on 
"China, Korea end Vietnam in the 
modern world ", broadens the basis 
of Brian Hook's review and supple- 
ments it by showing up the long- 
standing love-hate relationship of 
these two latter countries with China 
which eveu now is almost un- 
changed. The generous number of 
maps, the chronological table, the 
bibliographies and the rather pood 
index make this a valuable addition 
to the general literature which in so 
timely a manner is being enlarged. 

Very different, of necessity. Is 
Bamber Gascoigne's attempt single- 
handed to put Chinese history and 
culture from Shang to modern times 
between boards in a. single volume, 
with admirable illustrations by 
Christina Gascoigne and Donald 
Witty. In The Treasures and Dynas- 
ties 6f China . a highly personal 
approach is 1 made, with numerous 
quotations from translations of 
poetry and proso (these are really 
the treasures). Hot unnaturally a 
large part of Hie Ydan chapter 
is given over to Marco Polo, while 
the Ming chapter includes much 
from sources on Matteo Ricci and 
the Jesuit literature. It Is unreason- . 
able to expect more than a skim- 
ming of the surface, but It could 
perhaps have been more evenly, 
accomplished. The result is 
readable enough, but a false Im- 
pression is too often conveyed of a 
'sometimes ideal existence in. the 
nbwery Kingdom, art impression 
chiefly conveyed by the extensive 
quotations from tpe writings of 
Shincse literati. 


it may well stimulate questions on the 
vTShI culture as i«P« fajglg; ; 
cal history, spm« o* ' 
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of many books of note - 
not a few under the 
Macmillan London 
imprint - but without 
doubt one of the most 
distinguished and 
enjoyable will be 

PENTIMENT0- 


Lillian Heilman’s 
brilliant new volume of 
autobiography which she 
began so memorably 
with AN UNFINISHED 
WOMAN - Macmillan are 
proud to publish 
PENTIMENT0 

s . 

in April at £3.50 
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Many happy Englands Into Africa 


I 

jProphet margins 


c. c. u.nnmcK : 

England's Mission 

The Imperial Idea in the Age of 
Gladstone? ami Disraeli, 1868-1880. 

286pp. Macmillan. £6. 

In England's Mission C. C. L 7 . Id ridge 
has done a service to historiuns hihL 
61 ud cuts alike in disentangling the 
complex of ideas, ambitions nnd 
vested interests that make up the 
attitude of Britain to hci' overseas 
possessions between 1868 ami 1680, 
although It should he .said that lie 
dues not include India except by 
implication. His subtitle, “Tho 
Imperial Idea in the Age of Glad- 
stone mid Disraeli ", is misleading 
because, us Profesor Thornton made 


dear, imperial ideas belong strictly 
to Lite eml of tltu nineteenth century 
and the first quarter of the twentieth 


century ; his chosen period 1868 to 
1880 marks the transition between 
the ascendancy of Free Trnde, which 
lasted till 1870, and the dawning 

• Idea that n colonial empire might be 
more of an asset than a liability in 
the years when the bnlnnce of power 
whs of vital importance. 

Gladstone, who became Prime 
Minister in 1868, looked forward to 
the creation of “ so nutny happy 
England* " ; lie envisaged self-gov- 
ernment n ud su-if-ricfoncc for the 
colonics and reduced colonial 
expenditure for tho mother countiy. 
Nut un n at ii rally this policy was 
widely papular, but when Lord 
Granville, his colonial secretary, 
sought to put it iiito effect by 
withdrawing Hie lose British 
battalion from New Zealand In 1869, 
he ran into very heavy weather. 
Much the same could be said of 
North America : New Zealand bud a 
Mauri war on her hands, nnd 
Canada felt nervous of an Invasion 

• Under Fenian influences from the 

■ . Sums. The logic was eb- 

; Vi bus t Mm -'presence of British 

'IrOOpS encouraged a responsibly 
governed colony to prefer tho risk 
•' of military disastor which would 

a 

osny 

l ing Its own military force or coming 


lied with a British guarantee for n 
loan of a million pounds, nnd Canada 
found that earlier fears had been 
exaggerated, particularly when Brit- 
ish Columbia joined the Federation. 

Meanwhile, the Glads Ionian 
policy of ensuring u peaceful separ- 
ation, should it occur, was being 
interpreted as a desire to see (he 
dismemberment of the Empire : 
there was violent opposition. The 
Camion Street meetings which 
lasted from November 1869 until 
January 1870 attracted much atten- 
tion in ihc press and some in 
Parliament. 

For a reader today they seem to 
boor a strong resemblance to Lord 
Bcnverbrook's Empire Crusade of 
forty years ago. There was the same 
ni alley crowd of place-seeking pub- 
licists, dint ML's and colonial 
represent a lives, of whom no one 
knew anything in their own coun- 
tries, us well ns commercial men 
with axes to grind. Thera was some 
talk of imperial federation, but no 
one produced any particularly con- 
vincing argument why Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand should yield 
any of their legislative authority to 
un inchoate assembly many thou- 
sands of miles away. Nevcrdte'ess. 
the Colonial Society (luicr Royal 
Colonial Society) was born front 
this agitation, Granville got a severe 
fright, and Gladstone realized that 
meet' u I sepai alien was not "on” 
hr tho time being. 

Disraeli's Crystal I’uluce speech in 
1872, iluiu;'h cast in his usual 
gnomic language, has been consid- 
ered by distinguished scholars as a 
landmark In the history of tho 
Conservative Party in that It ini- 
tiated the connexion between Impe- 
rialism and Conservatism, Yet it did 
not evoke any Immediate rosponse. 
While nm opposing the grunt fug of 
sclf-gnwmiiient Disraeli referred to 
the Hoed for an imperial tariff, a 
military code end some form of 


There was certainly un change in 
coloniiil policy when ho canto to 
pnwer and Carnarvon succeeded 
Granville ut the Colonial Office. 
Both these noblemen dealt with 
colonial problems as they dealt with 
ibeir estates, where tenants had and 
caused troubles, blit where their 
agents— in this case the Depart- 
ment — were usually right and ought 
not to be interfered with lightly. 
Apart from tho Suez Canal purchase 
and the promotion of the Queen to 
Empress of India, the annexation of- 
the Fiji Islands was the most not- 
able colonial event under Disraeli— 
and tills canto much more from (he 
energy of the Commissioners, Good- 
enough mid Loyord, than from any 
official promptings. No concen- 
trated effort was over made to deal 
with South Africa, and the Zulu and 
Afghan wars brought the decode to 
u melancholy conclusion. 

The- fact was that Disraeli saw his 
responsibilities in Palmer stonian 
terms. The emergence of Germany 
us tho major continental power 
after 1870 and her Industrial 


TIMOTHY 8 EVER IN : 

The African Adventure 
268pp. Hmuish Hamilton. 


£ 5 . 


Africa was not quite Western man's 
lust geographical conquest, but it was 
the mightiest of .such tmdcrtnkiugs 
until the conquest of space was put 
in hand after the Second World War. 
Today only two nations have the re- 
sources to lead mankind into space, 
tho Americans and Russians ; 150 
years ago'. It was primarily the Bri- 
tish who opened up the darkest and 
most forbidding of the continents. 
Among the achievements of the Vic- 
torian age, this was one of the 
greatest, and in The African Adven- 
ture, scholarly as well as readable 
(and the pictures are wonderfully 
well chosen by Sarah Waters anu 
superbly reproduced by the Japan- 

effect ively conveys rYic excitement 


progress upset preconceived notions 
of uie tumor balance. Perhaps one 
day Britain's overseas possessions 


E 


represent alive council in London. 
Also the' old hobbyhorse of Brit- 
ain's enjoyment nf the uuapprn- 


surel. 


sly Involvd fresh troops being 
sent tram -England, to tho disagree- 
able and costly step of. either rats- 


•. to some compromise with, the Maoris. 
■ Ill the end New Zealand was pari- 


printed kinds was trotted out, as if 
their existence ; would be the cure 
for nil employment and over-popula- 
tion in this country. The speech- was 
not so much an exercise In daifvoy- 
once as a gambit ih the old game of 
dMilug die W4ng«. where Disraeli's 
oxpertness was unchoJlengablc. 


could help to restore her position 
but, although Indian troops wont ns 
fur as Mu it a, Disraeli did not have 
the ilUnuons that tho two jubilees 
engendered ten years later. Lord 
Blake bus pointed out that the use 
of small-scale maps are deleterious 
to the judgments of statesmen, but 
it would have taken a very small- 
scale mup indeed to give Disraeli 
the idea of restoring Britain's now- 
linn by colonial expansion, and Dr 
Eldridgc docs not u scribe it to him. 

The book's title, England's Mis- 
sion, might be thought to indicate 
soma preoccupation with the mis- 
sionary societies whose heyday tills 
was. Such is not tho case. Dr 
Eldrldge pays tribute to the Aborl- 

& Protection Society and the 
Anti-Slavery Society for 
their achievement In getting (lie 
government to ordain the abolition 
of domestic slavery in the Gold 


cso printers), Timothy Sevcrin most 
effectively conveys the excitement 
and wonder that was evoked as dis- 
covery followed discovery, by the 
unfolding of unuthcr new world. The 
fading of thnt first rapture when the 
major exploration work was finally 
completed, with Stanley’s two great 
transcontinental fetus, provides an 
interesting parol lol with contempor- 
ary public reactions to the near- 
marvellous exploration of the moon 
ill recent years. Once the groat 
mysteries had been unveiled, only tho 
mundane, restricted and ignoble plea- 
sures of the military, colonial and 
financial rape of the helpless con- 
tinent ensued. 

Africa was a great testing ground 
of Victorian technology, and Mr 
Scveriii offers us the best succinct 
account of it so far. But for that 
technology, the earlier failures might 
have been prolonged ; some of Mr 
Sevcrin's host descriptions deal with 
pioneers like Bruce, Park, Clapporton 
and the Landers, whose preparations 
wore hardly more elaborate (save for 
the accumulation of barter-goods in 


place of guineas) Ilian if (Ley ha^lEAN GIONO : 
been louring Italy. It was the utdui 

trial revolution that bore the nexth Dfsertcur et a u(rcs iccits 

wave through to the lakes and rlvoA,, „ . „ 

sources. What rocket propulsion anS Slpl ’‘ Paris : Gallimurcl. 27fr. 

electronics are to the astronaut!" 

steam launches, repeating rifles, Hdrtteso four texts, previously pub- 
ned food, rubberized cloth, canieragji’ibed only in limited editions (one 
and the like were to the Victorian^ them, “Le Grand Thfifttre”, in 
m Africa Mr Sevunn tells us lhathet llgured in possibly the most 
their trails were littered with obait-'txchulve book ever, encrusted with 
cloned Budgets and Instnimeiitipms by Salvador Dali, weighing 
Their weakest point was their modktM pounds and valued at more than 
st 'l \ h 7 tUd „ aH l j. eir w °rki-| million dollars), arc justifiably 
for example, before Ross discovereqwraed r licit s rather than essays, 
the vector of titular ia (though; fiiese speculations on art, on man's 
Richard Burton was given a hint oFrdat ion ship with the physical world 
it lit tiarar in 185 j and missed aojuid ou human destiny ore narrated, 
epoch-making discovery there toofttaractoristically, with great zest! 
*« W mostly survived the worsen an eloquent preface, Henri Flu- 
that the climate, parasites ond niicro-AAre accurately likens Giono to the 
organisms could du to them. Ancient Mariner. 

It is always fascinating to watch! "Lo Dfiserteur ■” relates the 

e talc of Clurles-Frfirifiric 
who deserted France and his 


bygono technology wrestling withiS ran8e 

the problems of its time. Bat th# ,Br 4 n l v , , , 

Victorian explorers had .a dlmeosiort; „ * c,ass 1 “} n remote Swiss 

absent from modern spacemamhlp— , ,a " e y around 1850, there to execute 
their vivid and Idiosyncratic person- 08 .°‘ 1W1VC ox-votive paintings, 
alities. There has been nothing llk*; Glono begets and mnimuins the 
the duel between Burton and Speko, of this man's reasons for 
the controversies over Stanlev’s! 8881 . 1 ^: Despite assiduous detective- 

respects Brun's 
doing he voices 

_ i.on avn.iKi.WIA> , ■ * . y — - . Lu vie contein- 

Is today's triumph; Individualism-! P' a,l 1 ve doscendre uu fond de 

..... .l_-r to.* Af..l. — 1 t I. . Uf/Ao 1\rArU;,>nfl »» I 

VlW 

won 

splendid, 

Sevcrin’s ..... ... .. ... .... . — - . ... , r — - — * - 

very British story. The groat African )i of achieving in fact ‘‘im 
explorers did more than penetrate P eiJt parndis ter rosin- ", He is the 
Africa's Inaccessibilities and try out: 

Inventions. They were also feeding- 
back pride of race and self-conlidence 
to the national ego. If our general) ; 



archetypal Giono hero, the enig- 
niatic stranger round whom amazed 
locals construct u legend, an aristo- 
crat of the will. As such, he injects 
drama into provincial lives usuuily 
starved of this essential sustenance, 
for “ le loup le plus horrible*, e'est 
l’ennui ”. Artfully, Giono keeps Brim 
as a layman, us u pagan healer. 

“ La Pierre " is a theme with varia- 
tions on what stone bus meant to 
men through the ages. Upstaging 
Backdat'd, Giono describes stone as 
permeable, imillciihie uml exploit- 
able, by warriors, alchemists nnd 
architects. The niuin theme is pro- 
jection: stone us u missile or as an 
external izati on of human fours nr 
desires. Linked with projection 
Is self-appropriation, prehension. 
Giono tells of his hubby of buy- 
ing, in imagination, exquisite 
Italian churches and mentally re- 
arranging their layout to provide the- 

f ierfect coutoxt for his pleasure. He 
ibs an anti-Pascaiian preference for 
the chase over the quarry. Here, as 
always, ho is an enormously affirma- 
tive writer. 

“ Arcadia . , . Arcadia . . ."is an- 
other of his texts on Provence, 
that is on Giono himself expanded 
to embrace a geographical area. The 
people of this region ure depictud as 
self-sufficient yet bonded to a land 
full of surprises and empty of com- 
monplaces, except those foisted on 
it by ignorant outsiders or treacher- 
ous insiders. The stress falls on the 
private, small-scale organization of 


happiness, as uguiust large-scale eco- 
nomic planning. The privately-owned 
small. olive grove is shown us a lib- 
rary in which the owner can puisne 
life’s meaning, whereas modern 
ohvc-oil factories produce milv in- 
sipidity. 

Bookishness is wedded to daily 
life: the remembered smells of uu 
old oil-press blend with the imagined 
enultimute singe of the Minotaur’s 


E 


labyrinth. The tone throughout is 
cocksure, us when Ginuo describes 
Riviera beaches us u muss disphiY 
of lutninn pent m icon. He ends with 
a puckish pirouette: “ C’cst quaiul 
on prend les liotnmes an sfirieux quo 
les bfitises comntcncciu." 

In “ Le Grand The&tre ", as in 
Le Poitls du del of 1938, Gioiui 
performs hiB version of n Hugalesquc 
flight of life, dentil and lunmm 
destiny. Lying on ii Mnnosque roof 
at night in summertime, his mito- 
didnet father, un anarchist shoe- 
maker, informs his young sdii of the 
true meaning of Apocalypse. It is 
not, lie argues to his captive audi- 
ence, the final annihilation of every- 
thing human, but rather u constant 
reminder of u universe in u state 
of perpetual flux. Uucle Eug&ne. 
deaf, soon to be blind and paralytic, 
is claimed to be closer than whole 
men to the desirable condition of 
living in a personalized universe. 
Giono’s oudemonism is bore tu its 
most paradoxical, perhaps its most 
obtuse. He can never miss profiteer- 
ing off any experience, even death. 



After chapel 


ties remained sullenly sunk In ob-’ 
scurautisiu, tho explorers, like th«en-, 
glneers, inventors and entrepreneur!,! MOIRA DEARNLEY : 
showed that the nation bubbled wiu*^ 
energy ond held world lendenhlp.; »n at Watery Glass 

1 210pp. Christopher Davies. 


Coast in 1874, but fis interests arc 
exclusively in politics. His extonsjve 


ely in t 

bibliography stftaws the depth 
res this 


Apostate Liberal 


£ 2 . 


T? 0VV ~I s °ys We heroin 
i NOira Dearnlcy’s novel, on page 
whig assembled this group of 
riant people, 


Ills 

research, which gives this book a 
special validity even in such a well- 
.tdlled Held. ■ 


heroine of 
123, 

group of bril- 
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J, T. WARD l 
.iCnartlsm 

286pp. 
£1.60). 


■■■j 


£3.80 ( paperback 



Chartism Is. -the. context in which 
. ouch words as *' masses and " work- 
'■ Jngrclass ” first developed the power 
. they hnVc never since lost lu political 
discourse. Tt was, lu - the modern 
sonse, “ a movement ■'*, The pt-ovUions 
•' - of the Pehplo’s- Charter now form vir- 
r tually a stack definition of what- we 
; oaU. democracy .'But tJis fires of Char- 
tist’ rhetoric arc not quenched. 
Lovett nnd O'Connor,' 'Harney and 
.Vincent, set a style of popular oratoiy 
jjgjiph; entlllfCs t * JcJa i y id the BrUisu 

't- -Chart! S.ts. conteptrated oq 
riatejtf Bbbrato^, ! bail ' cbjled 


ft' 8 -’-, ■ , . -ft. -. ... 

kingdom ** assuming 
t, 'pyerylhin^ 'else'.; would Sow 
ftt>ifi thtjf. qabthre. ; Tfjoy' certainly : 
’ L J — 1 attphfed ' that : kingdom ; 

V Which • ’ 
. r . cenfr of : 

pi, - HuiiuJuuOln^-comparea 

at , JO , per- ceiit . in ' the reign of 
uoep Anne.. ; put the interesting " 
ings. about Chartism 'Were not 90 , ; - 


I . hpt y attorned : that 
dtigh' ‘the Reform of, J832i Vi 
fndchlaed !omy. .T3i 'per . ceil 
ft, j.male; - ntipularioVr^comp 


ney iulxed with Continental revolu- 
tionaries, and ona cannot overlook 
tho strong Irish element in the lea- 
dership, Chartism was tailor-made 
for tire first modern industrial 
society. But It is important to re- 
momber that unlike earlier radical 
movements it was not Centred on 
London,' Chartism was .prodoiqin- 
amly ft provincial (of. as, we like to 
say today, a regional) movement. 

1 Chartism is not an altogether satis- 
factory summary of this extra- 
ordinary story. Too much tiniA is 
wasted on a rather conventional out- 
line of political development dining 
the half-century leading up |o the for- 
ituHatlon 1 of the Cbartet- .Then 

J ieneraiUles vanish wUh a 1 vengeance, 
ust when tliey are needed most ana 
we . are imposed to tba.fujl forci bC 
Mr Ward's encyclopedic knowledge 

S f detail, !Ehcyclnpedic is -the wpt 
?r mfe evidence pf eord indexes i 
too* apparent, Mr Word is incapL v ._ 
of menttquing a committee without 
listing its: entire membership (and 


should have boen etched in more 
clearly than it is, 

. Of course' the obsession with de- 
tail is not oil loss. There are some 
excellent cameos, such as the con? 
ffontarion between Feargus O'Con- 
nor and Police Commissioner Moyne, 
which saved London fvom a blood- 
bath in 1848 ; and it is curious to 
know that two Americau names 
tvhi.qh have .passed into history be- 
long to Chartist emigrants: .Pinker-, 
ton and Carnegie. Bdt a Scottish 
university teacher such: ns Mr Word 
should ..know bow to Spell Dugald 
Stewart (if not Judge Jeffreys), and 
qught DQt. to have missed the fact 
that one of the most important fea-: 
turesbf eaTly industrial Glasgow was 
the chemical industry.;-; 

Mr , Ward does n0^ ediow ids 
genera]! sympathy .for 'Chartism to 
run ay?ay /with his judgment; of ifs 
leaders.- Thera is lio overturning of 
orthodoxies here, and no hi 


THOMAS J. SPINNER, Jr. I 

George Joachim Goschen 

The Transformation of a Victorian 

Liberal. 

263pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£430. 

Whon Goschcn left the Liberal Party 
over Ireland and was defeated for 
Edinburgh in the 1886 General Elec- 
tion, Gladstone commented : " The 


what am I to do with them ? After 
an exposition of Wyatt’s debt to 
i'etrarcb, a high-powered intellec- 
tuni discussion, verbal thrusts and 
parries across the table, occa- 
t s kirinishes to broadside 
W . , ? todies at the next table, 
would bo da .trap, even if such 
a conversation had taken place, 
which it did not. 


British . gentlemen . Gladsioni ( 
thought — untl ho may well «*” . 
been right — that no BW .co* -. 
nected . with the • Ci|y ■. 
make a good Chancellor « W ; 
Exchequer. Goschen 
member of the merchant bam,.. 
Fruhllng and Goschen, andMrtcona . 
remarked : " There was 
flavour of the Bondholder abmi t j 

him." Some readers mu wellthlpfc 


and who finds her nor only attractive 
(Ills problem) but umusing (ours). 

Profiting from her conscientious 
railuro to soduce or submit to the red- 
haired. Londoner, now miraculously 
In his second year, this character 
brings her to bed and iiu'nregnntcs 
hor. Against all tho protocols of their 
society, they insist on marrying in 
Gwendoline’s Bethcsda. And — we 

are led to believe from asides and 
footnotes in the earlier narrative — 
live happily ever after. 

The intention, ovidontly, is to pre- 
sent an honestly inadequate woman, 
more apt for literature than life. 
But it does not work. There is cer- 
tainly mater! ul for u good novel in 
the study of some gentle, virginal 
woman, inhibited by her upbringing, 
who works too hard and wants a fair 
crack of the ginger— and Mrs 
Dearaley might hove written it. The 
trouble is that she mistakes a farrc 


tiou, Gladstone commented : The Jtfsi : Jin^isfl .ata^mBu gig. j?“*ed (apart from a brief deper- ^aralev might have written it. The 

men of Edinburgh have gladdened word okay , but : Rallied prologue and epilogue) to tumble is that she mistakes a farragn 

my soul”; and in reply his closest c °y& conceited pedant. luotatlon and allusion, along with 

political associate wrote : ‘I am glad aside of Professor awn*™*. . wi is no high-powered discussion, .«*e kindergarten reference to Witt- 

to see you as little Christian, about bas ; somehow found Jtf ww .were are very few verbal thrusts and 8«n stein and Freud, for a portrait of 

“ ’■ ‘ letter..; . . • i • JJWm of any ^ account aiid aklr- 

Goschen is usually lPJws to brqadside are flustered 

f e, plodding jjphtto 


that, correct as this..,.. . rA „ iaa 
hid behind it an 
nature ^whJch made-Wm M Sfy, 
fortable colleague and e 


Goschen as I am.” The i reason for the 
Liberal relish over Gdechen's dia- 
comfiture jyaa that the falleii 
' Libera) was an apostqte and, fts was 
true of the most celebrated and 
devilish bf his kind, an apostate of 
; resource and ability. As s Liberal 
lie' had made an excellent First Lord 

of the Admiralty, and as a Coiiserva* fortable colleague and 

looms large for us as the man whom 
Randolph Churchill forgot 

1911: «• 

SB$i -siwm&Fisr, 

man- of learning who' edited 
Edinburgh Review for, several ... 
and well; understood the stream 


an erudite and sensitive person. As 
It turns out, Gwondoiino is tho sort 
of woman who, as they might say in 
her home town, gives culture u had 
name. 

There are sonic good things. In 
the context of the small town, Mrs 
Deavnlcy catches accurately the 
desperation and sexual frustration 
of a timidly questing girl who does 
not want to upset people. She 
portrays well the boorishness of 
•oung males who think they are 
-right and the claustrophobia of a 
women's hostel. One moment is 
worthy of tho best traditions of 
Welsh comic writing — when the 
parents of the distressed and over- 
working Gwendoline suggest that 
she accompanies fibem to u death-bed 
in North Wales to give herself o 
bit of e break. Such flashes of real 
comedy are very rare, however, in 
a book which takes itself and its 
central character too seriously with- 
out ever managing to take its theme 
seriously enough. 


f 


Blty, situated 
town... 


in a modest 


In fact Prdfeisdr Skinner jWg :j!4 w ® ■« t 

.li. ftrt.m jJ.^toeralty novels ar.e remarkably 

Mucult to bring off it is necessary 
whaESf 1 * ac ? da , n ’tos and students 
Sfy? convincingly intelligent, for 
{MS" Posturing, and if an author 
tJSS*, nnotigh to include tutorials, 
^■nea discourses, 


Party and alpo why it »®y . 
easy for Churchill to .forget,.) 


was a fidget who; was 
. sound., ; WograDby of tjpg, on, tile a 

.written .by ***** 



ptfobably: the -..voted idaih jnentber 
;gof ); ;i oh sporadic ;nodhg wifKaut; 
giving M-tery locality in wHirilpt 
occurred, Strings of. names runf ' 
to twenty or nibre-are pot. urid 
moil; and pioduCea kind qf bewilj 
ment in even -tlie; most .dtton] 



politlML hh^ry- ! .fiWkwajjd /iftiiid ;•»***!'*.. 

In this skilful .Study, gives Goschen -lumps- - - ' :• 

a more- up-to-date .look,; tracing the iBUt with these personi 
gradual triumph -of a natprjUly Con- tages be \\*d * 
setYhrive mind over, the fancies of the greatness -of 


Here 


over the 
and ,4«erb 


m 

Profeasor 


, ; cheap, _ 

jjtlwe can follow .-'the often repeated 
i Story of splinter groups find mani-, 
festos, mass meetEiigs and 1 demon: 
ntrntlons, .. controversy over tacHcs; 
comprbmiso with authority and out-- 
Hanking movemonts to the left, 
which Tiavo. been tho stuff of mod-:' 
era popular movements. 

kj. T. .Ward , emphasizes the ppeti-; 
Ijarly nutive character of Cliartiwi, 
ahd lt.fs.faii; to say fiiat, while Hgiv' 


ir ? 


-B _ .. _ T . . ... . 

refideri' j. ; . • 1 ; : 

Tli Is obscf&sio n with detail flcqqrtl- 
panied by an assumption that jfiie 
render, will; be thoroughly fam^far 
wth the multi Issued bf English a^d 
Irish politics during tbe Chartist 
decade. Before attempting this worpe 


could 1 Show ha w 

txmsilbllfty in. a crisis.:.: There is; - a 
about tov^tt W 


. , ipto w 
not afra|d of rear ' 
is 

itv about Lovett Which ' 
.lftbkAble^ - Owen (hqt, strictly 


nfle, hobilf 

S unmlrtkkbl 

speaking,: g Xliartist): Mb Wetd ;cqn 
hAr djy, jltehdpn .without j 4 sneer. '. • ; " 

■As Mr .’ Ward* saye,t H* Tbe most 
Impressive and moving, thing about 
Chartist histbry was that despite all 
its charlatans, cowards! and crooks, 
he movement retained: tho devoted 


planet -Indulges : In- words wjiich 

a ay seiid s ritght ‘shudder through — , 

a m ore oM-fashioned readers ; ■. his gifts which it". 


greatnesa 

he/ combined 
matters— -with 
views. He :. uteri 


combine d vU e?f ^ 


ay'seud * 

^JsV’-hioM- . -,-. T — -- - . ... 

i Bridsh politics, he - tells its, in the cqous f airiiess In 
i d^r of Disraeli and Gladstone were "- r- -•■ • ' ■ .- i ■ 
'•peatl 
fsrtia 




olmlzed between two Char- 


.eaabrt ,, . ; . \ j : ;• •_■ . 1 ' ,?he;Um,af 
■ Jifttua^Uy there U mth ifi Profas- 1 writings (39$pp. “ 

soy jSpJ rinert . book ' ^lilch .Is dew. to .75p) • is a ,tooderni?eoJ^^f 
.ihbSe wlwi : the; eqrl|er one. ohe-third qf fhe •• 


Re-living dangerously 


BRIAN CLebVE: 

The Dark Side of the Sun 
284^; C assell. £2.50. I 

ft P ot easy to give a brief resumb 


u. 


tr — .-r— i. sober reflection 
flni!f n " P ar 9' chftcliat^tTiey must be 
c • ?'» toarhed and wittor. 

Perhaps, the novel might 
I In^m 0 i town » V^ ic h is probably 

KL moi, e interesting than its Uni- , „ 

bsm',; ■ 5l 8ti . the author might of Brian Cleeve's new novel. So many 
°* academic society things have happenedj at One time or 
ntlricJr farc e» sharp an^aefrto the central figure, Tony 

! 0 f SESImSS? 1 men to born of the type Ashe-Coliyer, and most of them are 
ma ic e that exposes to be briskly re-lived .while he lies 
InuSaPhiSf^ 1 ° ut 8lieerln S at true stricken with malaria and dysentery. 
"Wlectual values. Immediately prior to this act Of 

wi Dfearnley’s Gwendoline Is nea ^ totalrecall. Tony hps bqen dp- 
an the.side of nretchslon She P or i ed ftpm.tcvolutlontuy Pohanda, 
ft (but not unattractive) dlffi^ * n 9 eftt . r01 Afrlc «> narrowly escaping 


beautiful, Black Mul|dL mother of 
his daughter Farha, And so on, right' »: 
jpack to the maid at school. There are 
.old- frieqds,' too.: Elizabeth Magnus- 
son, Nordic wise-womatt, a wiiu'ess to 


the savagery that preceded die Rus- 
sian Revolution ; Bengt, her brother, 
who once ruled a mining kingdom in • 
the Urals and stole thirty million 
Tsarist' roubles only to see them turn' 


to wa8tepeper; Sindhans, the Bush- 
man; RutlOj tbe old Lapp , . story 
teller, • •. ••• . . 

In tlte present, Tony manages to 
climb back from ruin j'irtdoed. to & 
fortune— wirit the help itf million- 


. Dealing first With 'passing matters, Wipstabley, 
we rMjlze . that QueOn yictoria's . Hill in 'the. 1 Pelicaj-C * 

— * '*•*" Gpschen, 1 aft oUt8trading L be r * aul - 


the student .would be well advised: to , — 

consult some general history suqb toyal®, pf so many ■ working; meni'* 
Halfivy or Asa -Briggs. . Evoh-eO,' Impressive, yesi. And moving top : bdt 
JM *’ — L - fl -~ is' It satisfactory that 'scl majiy work- 


: corr.es 
appealing 


with 


to him to :RCt . against not fortUhpte enougu, 
stohe, wds iat\ rendered less , H. SabtoeJ* tmt^-yw 


£r wfiU not always be, easy for blid/ta 
work out (he interaction of Charttyhi 
with the other major political issues 
ojf the day,, au.d this back^rplujd 


. . iry tnat.’sd m^jiy work- 
ing ntimi should have dpyotqdly £bl- 
lowed such . tlmris tans, crooks, add 

cOward^,? , ; ■ ' -| • w. 


H;^ ^Sabine’5 

dangerous by belng. sehL in qt any ; The Wo^ orGer^^^^ : 
rate, onq Instance, to Mr? Goschen .and Dr HUls inti rei^* a i. ; 
through , R i 1 ; ftdy-iTi-wiiting, en dl ng . best .short account ^ toU p, ifl 

Wth .the assertfoh^ihat the Queen leader . of the Digge - 

ought pot fi| . appeal - in to • 1B40& and 165ps*. : y ■■ 


,bo111 lt ali ; hor’re- 

ISr'Jar X\**«'* to brii. 




nt lOst, she meet's h 


I «st who 'fiS is i ■ i P° sl Biud ttate 
i wno looks like a Celtic god 




■ lit 

war Europe, gun-running in Ethiopia 
—and Ills love-tiff uirs : Viktor, Est- . 
ontaii peasant -girl, killed trying to 
.escape from a deatliTmirch In 15144 ; 
warm, French Anhc/ivil'e of a kcii- 
oral on de Gublle's sinir *. cold, Ger- 
man Mariu/ihc 'criminal baroness; 


alre speculator. .Simon Good !(s(C) 
his old school friend. Thus fortified. , 
he is able fo do a godd turn to; old.. 
Tom Furlong, family safvanl, bnd 
(lo dotyn bis poinpbqs brother-in-law - 
at. tlic same . time f HI? lialf-cqsLe - . 
daughter Farha provides him .with 
thuch •••• contemporary'' ’ fftod ‘ for, / 
tbobght. He even manages uiie more 
woman.. - : 

If the characters have a familiar ' 
ring thcre'are a lot of them to make 1 
up for. It (those mentioned above by . 
lio means; constitute an exhaustive ' 
list). - They are orchestrated by Mi 
"’eeve ' ivilh to), era lilc panache, but 
rolling picaresque js too slack a 1 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
JANUARY 

Antony Trew 

KLEBER’S CONVOY 

Allied convoys batter their way through the 
chilling fury of the Arctic sea. ‘This one 
has more than a touch of the old-style 
Monsarrat power that was displayed so 
profitably in The Cruel Sea*. 


Il» 

6 , 


trot _ . .. . . 

fM'nr to engage '.much serious c«p 
corn. 


Andrea Giovene 

THE DICE OF WAR 

The third volume of the greatly praised 
Book of Giuliano Sansevero precipitates the 
reader into the infernal events of 1940-1945, 
and gives one of the most revealing and 
unforgettable pictures of Italy at war. £2-50 

Betty Roland 

NO ORDINARY MAN 

A moving story of young love and a 
marriage in name only set against an 
authentic Australian background. £2-00 

Anna Akhmatova 

POEMS OF AKHMATOVA 

Akhmatova was widely recognised as 
'The Voice of Russia’ and Is known as one 
■of the 20th century’s greatest poets. 
ObHiiis/Hciri'iH £2T5 

Ainslie Meares 

THE new woman 

Dr. Ainslie Meares examines the changing 
role of women today arid the effect this has 
had on their emotions, behaviour and 
life -style. £T50 '••_ 

Insect Natural History 

A. D. 1MMS 

A reprin t of th is New N atural ist title. £3 50. 


CRIME CLUB 
Andrew Garve 

THE FILE ON LESTER- . 

The. career of the leader of a political party ' 

■ is jeopardised wh en. an - attract ive girl - ; : •... 

; publicly hints at rdmartce and he becomes;, ■ 
unexpectedly embro [led in ; crime;. ' w 

vri 1 :- -:; Elizabeth Eerrars ; 

. : HANGED MAN’S FIOXJSE 

: Dr. Gair was. foiiri d| li ahged bu i th at was nofe. 

what- had kitted . him. Th is W as th& first pf 
U, the-: fclzafre Surprises aw^jcihg ^hpse j 

. penetrated fhe hpine g f the head of tK^. • f -j 
■/ . M arti ndale ResearchT ; , .• c 

; ; . ;• .' t .-' I ‘ ' .v; i £1*80 eclck '■ - ..•:■ ; i: ' ••/' -.‘ ■ ’■• 


ill.: 


-U • 


V ■ 


,;v: U t iftu** u *n 















and dR* nk 


The poet and the Baronesse 


BAINI-K MAIM A It II Ki; 


Brieft* nn 
Unniliti 


Sitlnnlc Nnrilimtv vim 


Kilitfil li.v livriili.ii ii liiimie. 
381pp. ri.inkri.i t : liistl. DM.12. 


Tliu dnciiinviiiuiimi nf n xvi ircr'f* life 
fHii Jit u disii'aci iun lo litcnir.v 
criiicisni. Ii tolls uy one UiijiR aiinut 
rlio art in : ilnn lie is liunum. In his 


rein.-: 
in ill. 

COlllf 
slum 

\vuv nf 
to dffoc 
Thai 
n»ii!.v 
nit' in 
suii in 

om, in a ifcruro j’ivcn at ZiinYli in 
1922. i hit i psyc linn ii a lysis nf the 
writer mid psy dn.ii tra lysis of ilu- 
wnrk me two d if for mu mid unrelated 
activities, mid Rilke tirade ilic same 
distinction between wrirei' arid 
work. For him the poem is complete 
when it is mdupuiidctir, governt'd 
by ii.s own laws, remote from ir s 
milker. Mis onnrmous piihljsliod 


vur r iss pi 1 1 k f o l >c u is never imlepun- 
deiii «' I iis ni.tkor ; it sometimes { nut 
always) «ives l lie inipressiuii ili.it 
lie was liviiw in his k-uer.s the iile 
which had n>> place in his mi. shak- 
ing ii off as e.Mr.i v.igantiy as a ilnji 
winch Inis jnsi t iiiiit' mil uf ilu- water. 

On April 2 fi. i'jiih, Sidimio 
Nilclliernv vmi Kurniin a a miip.inieil 
her in hi lie r mi ii visit io It ml in's 
siudin mid lllero me l | lie sen Ip tor’s 
Nccmnry, Uainot Miiri.i Rilke. In 
Nnveinliui uf ihu r<iJlmviii<! 


grams arc now pari ol die Kicli.ird 
von Mises collect ion in ihu Hmi^h- 
Ion l.ihr.iiv at Harvard. With one 
exception, iliuy liave mu lice n pnl>- 
Jislied Refute. '1 lie cm rc.spuildviU'C 

logins >. iii'iei dial firsi niectim* 

in l f i||f» ami ends i:arly in l'l’G, die 
yo.tr of It i Ike's deuili. Thu Idlers 
m nve llinnigh ever- iy.i rim* r degrees 
"f rcl.it iiinsliip from ** Verelirit: 
^‘'rmiesse " to Meilie liehe liuhe 
sidle”. Ii is when die umdc «f 
address i.s nto.st familiar dull Rilke's 


nasi, a hat diless and i esoliiiinn. 
DiHing i i mu die disin.il days of 
1 ‘ilo-Ki line leiieis pour from his 
pun, emerging ciiai iirierisiii'idly jinn 
when lie is apologizing m her for 
hi-i'iiniiiig “oiii Miimpfer Brief, 
scilteilier All lie means hy liiis 

phrase, iviihtnii perhaps knowing it, 
is dial ii j.s a lime for ' 

■ nr (irn.imeni.il uni. 


4 


n - d 1 i u.i iii'i.t 1 1 v in Uic . 

J '"' alii. ittaw'S 5 '!* 


pg fa 


iiilensiiy, mu 


i ——ii am 

(Inert lv lor money) 
hHn I'rugin- i„ ordet 
ft 
it 

> s shown by 


rug 1 1 

I'hrisinias cuke fm- u *"** "* 

iiiiiihei'. itiii ihe brittle cfcjg 

ht-ir reliilioiisliip j s slim, n 


in nrifer, and pav 

‘ .ike for 10 l ' CCCnl “ ,m " 


in mu here— .my record ,rf £2 
•Si in hi of creaiiiiii in Pnk,..„.' 53 


t lu-.se Imur letters are a record of 
si u lined lileakiioss ilm-in-- > t... 


"iijn in February T™ lANNAHIl.f. : 
;' n lvl [ ers belwei-nS 

u; i i .■■-•‘•nil Ociobcr rctfl In HUtery 
■Sidic he iimici m . ““r 


I 'll ere lire 
feillher IS21 


rub street 


SSL WILSON : 


Britain from Ilu* 


fonsiable. tf>. 



t I •)' 


frinii Komi* (ii 


Alien l.aUi* 


wriles to tliu liai miesse a year .latci 
Lti J'eLall die visit fKilke must lie 
one nf i lie musr insistent observers 
of nn it i versa lies who over lived) his 
desmpuuii is differem nnd siyj- 
ized ; nmv he re mem hers himself as 
die wanderer drawn m die securiiy 
" ,e house and rlic associated 
lusinry nl iis iiiihlc inluhimiiis. 

J lieso 221 lei Id s. cards and tele- 


.... ..n pi e mac v, in 

ner sphere, nl Julia Moore the 
Mveei Singer of Michigmi. Bur 
wltt'ii lie speaks of his wuik, his 
Aiitgabu , i hero is a siaiiling cun- 


poetic 
■anigiil with de.s- 


ntl era lice, 
pair. 

sidie meant a gr.-.u deal (c, him. 
ami mu only hecmi.so she cinitiihii- 


. . inliodurdi 

.mil notes are exeni|ilury-crisn ar 

informal ivc. and especially Interese 

ing on a i chitionship only bnrfb? Fa ‘ ,er a,ld 
liiiiched on in the leiieis; Sidie^ 

friendship nidi Karl Kraus. 


aher. 12.2“». 


Ideal language 


A year of gaffes 


F. IV. .f. SCHILLING t 

Brief** und Dokuinciile 
Volume Jl: 1775-ISO.t. 55Spp. 

HdiU'd hy Horst Ftihniiiins 
Bonn : Btmvier. D.VJ8S. 

Volume I of ibis edit inn, continuing 
ScneLI mg's early I tutors mid docu- 
ments relating to his life, first came 
out in It was an inutispiriuu* 
beginning. Conceived ns pan of a 
supplement to rhe three volumes of 
*!■ k* Plot's Ai is Schetlinxs l.efmn 
u enilieddcd lutliorm un- 
p units lied lei tors written between 
*775 and 1809 in a vast commentary 
«no hnigrapliical naira rive in which 
ine loners looked lost aiul insigni- 
ficant. hcltclling emerged hs an uii- 
u ura dive correspniidcm, concerned 
wiLli the petty provincial squabbles 
nf small iintverstLy towns, affording 
his partners few glimpses of the in- 
spiring talker wo know him to Imvq 
been, of Ins Interesting (if muddled) 
philosophy, or of iho great histnii- 
cal events in which Germany was in- 
volved m the periods of the French 
Revolution and ihe Napoleonic wars. 

There were just a Few oases of 
interest : a letter lo Goethe about the 
n< ! tlon . r ° r 'Hetamorphosis and its 
scientific application, a devalue tins 
reference lo Herder's concept of 
ftinnamtat, a complaint to Eichsiadt: 
about the degradation of Prussia, 
.obiter dicta which illuminated the 

S rivate history of |ena Romanticism. 

ccHsionaHy a fetter by one of 
aciiclling s cm respondems — like 
Lorenz Oken’s breezy and personal 

H®Pw 0 i the s i Mte of Germany 
dated February 1 1806-pIayed a 

welcome breath of fresh air over the 
oppressive stuffiness of the muster's 
own effusions. 

With tho second volume, which 
Appears after a lapse of eleven 
years, the overall plan of the edition 
ih»s changed. It is now to be a com- ' 
plete collection of Schelling's letters, 
.together .with a selection of letters 
to Jum and documents relating to his 
Ufe and thought. Volume II there- 
fore represents the first instalment 
a nL‘r°T art supplement to Volume 
*. inis has occasioned some dupli- 
.canon— Jetters already printed in the 
critical and biographical apparatus 
ot ihfl first volume appear again in 
the second. It also necessitates some 

)li 


reronsimcicd fn.m such tins wets .- 

u.N Sclielluig hitnsrlf chose io pro- «, . 

^ lLi prcriou.s volume, 

^'llirnriiif ni'in/Mniai- i. .... ■_ . 1 . . . 


KTKMIANI-: .MAl.I.AKMir : 

Carres pondti nee 
IV J890 

Kflited by Hciiii Mmidiu- nml l.liivd 
James Aiisiin 


his 


edimrinl principles have mu been 
made as clear us one might wish. 

What Inis governed ilic* selection— 

«nd .short ening—oE leiters from 
Acnelling .s cnncspniideriis ? Whui 
Jins gtivi Tiled tin* selection nf 
di icia fii«>iiis " ? Why— for instance 
~iut‘ | ve given Sch el ling’s “tSIat,. 
bcnsbukuniii nis Hein/ Widoipor- 
stens lint nut nthcr piienis ? Abiivo 
}! ■ ! w * wlilor itiken it tipni, 

Iniiiselt, m whin fit* himself nmv calls 
a '•cscmifausgiihf, to abbreviate such 
letters tm rhe one Schclliiig wrote 
to Ins pa rents mi April .1. I79G ? The 
least Mia reader should he Hide to 
expect from such a large und expen- 
sive edition is the full text of nil 
available letters from Schvliiiig 
limiMMl, One may also regret thnr 

!/!ft.. l «. Xr ,i 0 . f n , 1nsl , ,,f [lUi ,t? Dors in ... ,ct. 

Pih! " ^‘ I - h " d - t,, * ,e ,i,kL ‘ n DVt -‘. r h' on > Adam at ,dl th 


l : Tcxtes ft nines. .l. r d|ip. 

Volume 2 : Stippluineiii .nix dimes 
IJI el 111. Tables, pp Jf»fi-Witt. 

Paris; (kdliniard. 


l *7fr the set. 


fit iM'Mt-m \Iallmmf whs ur-ttriug the 
heighi of Ids hi nit* ; which it m unit s 
lor a cmisidi'r.iiile increase in Ijj.. 
coiTespondence ; 111 wi re p r .»Vi- 
ously tinpiiblislieil ami iillv-seven 
appear in lull I «n the lira lime. As 
we lutve leuriii to expect, lifiv-fimr 
tellers an* " fniilonies ”, I.lnyd James 
Austins tyniil to,- letters which have 
mu buiMi ton ml, lint an* knnwn from 
tivailalde i e|)lies in iiuvn been 
wruieil. 

In rehritary I8‘JI), Mallaruid spent 
nmu days in Belgium giving ii series 
or led iiros nn Villiurs de I.’isle- 
principal diios. His 



r ,sjsj“ n nj“ "•sssek . 8 vin ?. , ssx f tetj 1 •s.'tM.'s; 

SSwSS «-?«•. O'""**.. n.als 


letter to his 


Keg i ner, written shortly lu-for* 
ret mu to Paris. In- mentions an 
liiiiiirtuiiuie m«ri*l«*iii which hud been 
« source nl disi iv.s.s to him during 
tile lust days nl his hnhtl.lv. Mis 
fiiinmis nitei view lvitli |oles Hlitet 
wns the iiiuoceiti cause of a dispute 
bciween ( at idle Mendes and Viele- 
|' n i'. ■! iu, J. i |»n in Mini led to a duel 
in win cli Vtt’le-( ,t i Din was slighilv 
wnnitdeil. It was mu the only rvi-iri 
"f its kind. In April [here had been 
u duel with pistols between 1*7*1 ir ien 
Utampsaur and Jules l.eniailre. 
i>mdi luckily ended by hmli nf ilicm 
missing iheir i.irgci. Mallaime's 
if Duke in t bampsaiii was very mild, 
bm tins kind of i|iiarrul was one of 
Hie reasons for liis reeling of disilhl- 
siomueni wiili it,** litonuy life whi.li 
be describes in i|u> same leilei. 

I.:iniit!e ipii s'.icheve s’apprlh-i.i 
ictie lies gaffes ilaiis noire exist erne. 

• • ■ 1,11 htlonitine deviem nV-s drble. 
d y a (iiielque ellose d'hiipuditiiie a 
par.iitre y teuir [i.u* qiielque lieu." 

Indifferent health and (iisilliisioii- 
jnciil did miihing to snip MulIarimVs 
kiiluly lUtmils mi behalf of fellow 
writers uml artists. One of the must 
itttpiiriunt was Hie side of Whistler's 
portrait of his mm her. Subscribers 
aimed at raising 25,001) francs und 

■ lie painting to the 
.. , -- was oveniiially linuglit 

direct l»y the State for a mere 4,001), 


though i be deal was accompanJedhui 
Whistlers promotion from u Chedfti 
irr " to •* ( illicit*!' " of the Legion (tj 


Hhihiiii. 


b at the moment ■« fashion for 
[rica] studies of food, which is a 
thing. Tile trouble is that so 
one Has tackled the subject 
the polymath knowledge ami 
| ilitmiiiiuiing detail th.n one 
i ia books by 1-einaiiil Braudel 
'ne Bloch. 

j the meanwhile, there .ne tom 
jto be Kuiiifi on will*. The most 
d ly worthwhile is Anne Wilson's ; 
■i nn wile inure deeply because 
The present vuluine of letMt hi restricted herself in llrn a in. 
makes pleasant though unexciti) ? Tannahlll takes on tile tvm Id - 
leading Ma Manilas charm ni 1 Wf ami ynjoyineni •• Irmii 
generosity are reflectud in manyi to the liiri'n Resolution, 
them. tMiiiculuriy those to }j ! Ridiartl Burlier, Km ope from 
family- -his daughter is addressed! * to the Renaissance 'with th*’ 
'■ petit dial ''-—to close friends ii recipes luuislnted into 
in the flattering letters to writfl -an Practicality). 

\vbo seti t him presentation copies i , .. ... . 

their work. Oscar Wilde earned? T™"* l '!‘ ,d ,n " ( w 

best : Mn Mamie described The P# » Iiif«»riiuii iv,- «.u t»e.u 

mil nf Dorian limit m " uil tniracldf J Brlltsli habits, such » . tmdilini;- 
Wi.* know from previous volm* ii 11 ! and pirserviio* I * ■■ •ii*- in 
I lint Professor AtiMiii is an extremB nr (from the Tudni*. to pntied 
idile and hard working scholar, n 3ips). if yo| , ttlllll 1n 1>llim 
louinoie.s, w lui'li .seem to take a u . , , , 

more space Hum the text, conn! * “J 
inf (irmuf inn essential for a W 5» 1 * |, ‘ "' s |M|,n 

uitderMamiiiig of many of tlw «r tlie ilevelopmem ul 
lets. One of tin* main inciuivenle 
of editing Mallurmc’s corrd 
once is that tile 
tors huve a way 
shortly after 


VCf.l* 

l*. yum hook, 
(lest npl toil ol 


jardeniitR. t hi 

- bit is In- 1 ... 

.■texts of missing Wiling, a pre-ik-nlidiii wav of 
...y of enming to IIAwag meat which i out no n-d into 
Hie publication of * * "" 


presenting 
Louvre, it 


voliiim* to which they belong. iw« 
inis happened so frequently that 
pi eimnt volume appears in two pat 
111 ndditiim la .some fifty P^S 65 
" Ki'ratii et Addenda " to ViMutnes 
and HI, it contains 256 letters 


between 1867 and 1889. 


l ‘"M. The ii(T(‘s*..ii v iioiiglis 
Wwv e In places, and some Irish 
■ OlOgkis. i'cli iii'il one of llieni 
« to nork tin a Hilli I,.,. „i im, t 
LWIN 11 "> mi avv (fol 
* r,,,n vurh HInIi 
P" 1 " '<■ lJ»(- water- 


! --a SdielJinK and Hegel in tho 

J/stis, letters wlm.se very imagery 
fii'egr tinmen, zertriimmem, Revnht- 
rion. Aforgemwe . . .) confirms 
tieine x view that whut svent *>n in 
Cjcr man idealist philosophy was thn 
Iriiual equivalent nf what the 


of them " [untomes") wtlnwkj^t. Stones, lira t.-d * [••*., by. 

';“fcn=k Pi ?e d 0l ' ,1 V few lilililltfS. 

with 


pen umuses. . . . l,cs bravos je rig 
ueur." He fared hen or at Antwerp. 


where lie reduced his lecture tu half 
its original length. “ Public pnrfali ”, 
no said in the next letter, “aliuri 
d’a bard des premiers mots, puis se 

Flinch Ro vol u tin n acconipl Ishe d”ln ^ 

Ulso cniitaiits impona.n mSloriftl far U6ge were%i?^ 

public, 6hnlii aux premiers mots, et 
se laissant gag ner trfts loyalement " ; 


In Andre’s shadow 


K: 


the 


impon 

biographies of 


le public tout 

J6but s’est lais.se en trainer. . . 
Professor Austin concludes 


an 


that 


people of mediocre intelligence 
found r 1 1 


from on « vofume t0 idealism from that of Fichte f his departure all the town* i nv i ra A 

r t^^ a °" e wr0,,t ! t0 rea 2 Sf* 1 ? 1 - attempt to fpund an Aesthetic which Mallarmi to return \he fo/lowiM 

]ipg s letters in sequence. There Js, would deal with Kwtsr an sich with- year except Brussel* uihlrif 

dna which Sau^laire had come to grlef Wher ° 


material For 

u ... , ---— -- Schiller and 

Holderhn: there is a marvellous 
pen-portrait of Schiller in a letter 
the young Scheliing wrote ro his 
parents on April 29, 1796, which 
shows what Scheliing could do when 

he whs not too busy with other , - , . , „ 

things. Chromdei-s of tho early his- 'Oimd iho lectures incomprehensible 
tory of Romanticism will find a good thut Mallurmt’s admirers were 
deal of grist for their own patTicular tremendously impressed. W e car- 
niilla, though most of it has not l . a1 nly have the Impression that the 
escaped the sharp eyes of Josef intense bewilderment at the start 
Korner and may therefore be came from the low-brows, and that 

gleaned from Hie pages of Krisen- a ? the lecrure progressed was re- 

jnftrc dor FrUhromantik as easily as Placed by the deep respect of the in- 
from this edition. . tellectuals. This impression is con- 

Mosr important nf all: Volume II - 

contains documents essential for an 
understandmg of • German Idealist 
philosophy and its evolution. 1 We 
can h^re observe Schelling's strug- 

eles tq distance his own brand of to the intellectuals. Before h7s 

Idealism from that of Fichte i hh J — -■ nis 


CLARA MAI.RAUX : 

Void quo vicnl Ft* Id 
287pp. Paris : Grasse l . 


■rjffl “|f «™tw tilled up with 
j. J die linn tot, v.mm per 

i»fnmi,!i mC n« ,,,,ks "*M • VlUgnl.'.C 
• 4®* mil, a 20 1,l,,,u, i*:. in tin* Hi, 

hi.v genius is coinplcre and [^f r tiie n.rnplnii 'm^nd 

rionuig. and yet she.rcMs us nota^ of , hl , B |,j bli( „., J|lhv JIK , 


22fr. 


uMwvhuuiii. .Aigiii || 

firmed by events. Although local 
newspaper reporters pandered to 
the unintelligent— at Ghent one of 
thoin desenbed the lecture vindic- 
tively as " execrable "—victory went 


cfng which minimizes this inevitable 
inconvenience. 

. Vi i hi me II confirms the impres- 
sion that Scheliing was not, in 
«£m*rnl, a natural and attractive 
leu er-w riter. His creative energies 
civorly flowed in other directions, 
[t confirms also that lie carried on 
nis work as a philosopher, teacher 
and editor in a stifling atmosphere 
of malicious provincial gossip, back- 
oiling and slander, and that many 
Of liis most important letters are 
now let i or iflactessiblfe and haw to 


, , . - . sich with 

out recourse to empirical Investlga- 
Uon ; nis at first close and then cool- 
ing relations with Hegel: his grow- 
mg admiral ion for Schleiermnch 


It might be thought, from the title 
of this fourth volume uf her 
memoirs, that Clara Mulraux had got 
to the point of describing the high 
summer of her relations with the 
great man. The nniTUiive runs from 
1925, when Andr£ Mulraux and she 
returned from the Fur F.ast, some- 
what disappointed and certainly im- 
poverished, up to 1926, with the 
Spanish Civil War and the first phase 
ot the Nazi persecution. Those 
years, which also saw the appear- 
ance of Mttlraux's major works, 
might have been the most fruitful 
decade of their marriage. But the 
title is, in fact, a quotation from 
Apollinaire which, in its complete 
form, nine : “ Voici nuc vient l’4r£ 
ia salson violcnto ”, artd it is not clear 
whether Mme Malruux is referring 
to the Violence of fighting and terror 
In conj 


about him that makes him apP*?! 
particularly impressive; umeeM 
rather tilt* opposite is the case. 
result. Mine Mnlraux’s aubmlOL . 
is not h .satisfactory and fully imjjg 
pendent work ; it is, to a large eat 
a modest exercise on the tnW* 

" myself in the light of mfwm 
hu.sbiiml yet at the same n®e ug 
subject is partly rhe struggle J *■ 
woman to achieve her own 
while being married ro ■ n,a " 
superior powers and rather ■ 
feminist views. This is, n ? 
why she also uses as an epJgtfPjJ 
niioiatiun front Mallarme- 
fumes deux, je le malntieas 


list of nmiics nf q no tat inn a m! ill us- 
i rut ion. which is rsM.*iui<il in hunks 
which have in ileal with many suh- 
jecis su lit iefly. In Food in History 
she reflects mi Hie spice, lea and cof- 
fee trades; mi rlmpsiirks (in use 
from ihu fmmli century KOI ; on 
blniiil sausages; mi curry (which 
only became Inn when chillis ami 
cayenne arrived in India from Ame- 
rica after ('iilumbiis) ; mi families of 
lilt* Middle Ages (" when die flesh of 
a sun was preferred to his love ”) : 
mi Ameriraii cunkiug as a “ minor of 
iis Idslury ", a living lussil if yon 
like ; nn Hie Kiiglislimuii who wits 
shucked dial Italians had on bubble 
and squeak ; mi laldc manners ("Of 
all tin* regulations relating m table 
manners . . . that against hi caking 
wind lias had ilu* longest life."). 

From Conking ami Recf/ies* /rout 
Kama to the Renaissance readers 
might have imped id learn about the 
influence ol Kciiuissancc Italy which 
transformed France’s beany and 
Rabelaisian cookery into ilu- finest 
of all F.urope. But Mr Barber casu- 
ally remarks Hi.ii Catherine do’ Medi- 
ci w Js i be nuillier nf lauds XIII: 
through this (Mraordiiiary emir the 
period nf i lie two Medici queens' is 
telescoped into one uniiifuiiuuiive 
par.igiai ill. 

The pleasure of the bunk, iliougli, 
is Mr Barber's gallant ell'm is hi ic- 
consti in i Roman uml medieval 
d idles We me told hmv in prepuri* 
liquameu, the Roman lasie-sliarpener 
made from roiled lish (similar 
piodmts are used in Asia today). Me 
gives an 1‘Mvlleiil dish of chicken 
sniffed with manges, liniii I’uris in 
[Kill. 1 1mup.li he slimiid have pniiiiecl 
out Hint in diiist- d.iys hitler oranges 
were ilu* only ones available— which 
makes a great ildleience to flavour. 
He gives John l-.Velyn’s schenie of 
s,iljd-iiinkiiig. ami I'efei s m Denys 
Papin's original sevenliTUlli-ciMiMirv 
pl'csMiiv uaikei Recipes to hu 
t oiiinii'lliled .ire duck with lulls- 
•,rly cbicJ*«m wtrh Ronwherrlcs. the 
•'.'iily ret ipe Im Moieiice’s speciality 

■ •I eggs i'imi lied in olive oil, ami an 

li.iiuui riigli'M* of p.u snips and 

i*i ape juice thickened with egg V‘*lk. 

Many jienple ovei fuiiy-live will 

■ eiiiemlici ilic sensation caused 
dm hi]! the Second World War Ity 
Doris Crain s whnli.'iueiil loaf. Apart 
limn tin: flavour, its main mlvauingc 
was thut it required mi kneading. 
Nn wad a vs. it is taken f«n giunfcd liy 
in ii it v people who have never heard 
her ihinie. so it is good to find thut 
re ripe in Vmir fhiitji Fond. This is 
an energetic summary of most fond 
reluim themes and an ideal hunk of 
icfert ncu. Read straighi Hn oiigli, it 
can be a little daunting, however 
well justiiiuil her strictures and 
fxliortutiuns may he. But her des- 
criptiriii ut tats, fed on ground-up 
cereal cartons mixed with milk, 
.sugar and raisins, who were healthier 
than ruts fed on the cereals inside 
is a disturbing breakfast thmiglil to 
go with the Rice Krispies 



SETrE ilMitnr) : 

n * °f the Crcal French Rcstau- 


W«i den Feld and 


NlloliOU- 


certainly two 


'l hcy were teimimjr u« 

people, and the reader may wom»( 
how they <iuck together^ 
when tliey were so different 
mux appears disiant, «!£S2S 

inntAninhinilv and a mvlhowp 


hruwse In. remeinlieriiig spectacular 
meals eaten in France and anticipat- 
ing future ones. Hie sinking pound 
permitting. What Lwiisette Bert- 
nulli! has dune — and the only way 
10 produce a new cookery book in 
these days of satiety is to find Ijy* 


IIIE9D UOJfl M* ■ . .1. L 

mch u new ddcoii/wge— is to publish 
nearly 200 recipes from restaurants 
favoured by rue Guide JAchelui. 
Some of them come from rhe very 


era 


ig n 

views on miilony .H'j£'mFE£ SSitTSrai 
occupation ‘with Spinoza as weir as was biiw wlvil n 5 t * ,0U B" Ae 
wiih Swabian mystic - like Oetinger. ob.e^e/ Ui« 

Volume Apt,,, BlWhiSt 

ground v//diouL swamping the text. PublisherWcre snioother than in rhe 


t or to an increase In conjugal ten- 

. Mallarmfi was in poor health in Sions . ! perhaps she is thinking si mul- 
tbo spring of 18918.14 ^BraSwd ” f . ,n,,!r,,al and 

Ho spent • , . 

This instalment, like the preceding 
ones, is not very cumf or table to read 


u in, *L 5 pcrei is on t f thing, in 
Thi - 11 '* n£ V‘ Vnu know it 

contemptuous and a ,n - ? J ScT bbl” L^f, ra . t;| 1 c |* * unikery-bimk, * ew three-rnsetre restaurants, others 

Clara is literal, with th, : Mt hand us front twrj«tro. vaut-le-detour res- 

perliaps simply a Female, 1,1 [ hu taurants, other* from the. quite com- 

She respects liini ; he d PJ s ■nVEPr * r * ,llr>sl| > «**»* mo » one-rosctie restaurants, and the 
to respect her. .But : „ rt »| hf&N; en t , , k n “ ?" ll i can afford the 

B.. 1 ?*?? remains Hie 


to respect tier, nut au* *-»- 

fields Tor him— although occauoo' 

accepting solace on 
acts as ui'ganizer, interpreter 


phere There hus, hoivt-vc-i, been some con- 1 MallarmS seemed niora circumlncutury ; moreover, 

back- Fusion over the u uni berm e of Frmf. concerned With htMHAn.-j*, ^ _■*? mains .tninrlen nn ,i i 


one vicro^ 

have a child by Dint, when 

jecause Mine Malraux is still ob- rently, was not keen ® n 
viously ii] at ease in commenting ou Otherwise, the stoiy . ^$1 

ner eminent ex-husband during his about rhe relationship 
iftV™?:...?!?®. U ' nds 10 he coy anil as about their {*p"SS 585 


Fusion over ihe numbering of fao^ 
notes f on pages 47L 482 and 492) 
which will no doubt lie corrected In 
subsequent voluntes, : *,■•'• 


edheerped. with Ufa U (lard 9 
auction than ' with 
royalties;. ; . 


of ., pro- 
payment :j»f 


■ a- 1 


mains imprlEoacd within hit, sura, 
ahhounh they separated as Ions 

ant l were never parilc«__.„ 

Si™ when they 

VefB together, Hev admiration hr 



« hok.'TM remains rue prub 
"1 ^ ; hands <>n them. 

talS f* , nV ai,C<f ' f ^ r 

p^. -orsaa,, hiacUiiicN for 

french iFunimniy? 

^ bkrVK t 5 U, ^ SV ? ° r Wil1 

- b!J-|!v r ? " f ncrhapi 
Wrdj are British 

t.j,- ’ ; south I'm the 

hjvrc afk. very 
*m**s J * i L ™ ,l Ivlins «*■ 

; rj r Gi nMM 

• ’ rjt-arj: j hook 

2Sl*.a= V'.;- 


reit from good but unrosetietl tes- 
laurant*.. 

So there Is no point in questioning 
rhe quality of Mme Bert lio lie’s, reci- 
pes, only their applicability. French 
cooking is ti»l. happily, and js this 
bonk proves, regional, and it najfr 

Inttf. badly for that reason tfyou 
cannot get what it actually t# » 
make a certain dish th<?« 1 *** 

btfc'Joiei the m^rcly cxeiJiplu^ As 
a guide 10 **4* fopdituffs. 

Mate. SertholleS < anthology 

delight... 
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Crystal Land 

PatlQMis nt Artifice hi Vl,i(linn< 
Nabokov's, Enulr.h Movoto 
Julia Bndt/r 

Provides a to/luril analysis ■>! tho 
six English NuvhIs. 

California. 192 payer,. C'J OO 


A Death In Delhi 
Modern Hindi Short Slone* 
translated & edited by G. C. 
Rondermef 

California. 211 pages. P. 3.15 
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Marxism & tho Origins ol 
British Socialism 

The Struggle lor ii New 
Conscious ne s' - , 

Stari/oy Pier non 
G< Hindi, 290 pagan. £3.85 


Seminary Sketch hfj 

N. G. Pamyalovsky, translated hy 
Allred R. Kuhn 

Pomyalovsky describes in grim 
detail the daily routine ol boys 
training for the Russian Orthodox 
priesthood. 

Cornell. 228 pages, C4 20 


A REMINDER OF SOME OP 
OUR 1973 
PUBLICATIONS : 


What Is Man 7 and Other 
Philosophical Writings 
Mark Twain, edited, with an 
introduction by Paul Baonder 
This edition Includes " Letters 
bom the Earth " Chrislinn 
Science, and What is Man 7 It 
altenipls to correct earlier 
editions ol these works and, 
through annotation, to illummale 
their historical context and the 
circumstances ol their 
composition. 

California. 7)6 pages. £7.85 


St. Francis : Nature Mystic 
The Derivation and Significance 
oMIte Nature Stories In the 
Franciscan Legend 
Edward A. Armstrong 
California. 27 0 pages. C 5.70 


Logo Culture 
Art. Initiation and Moral 
philosophy among a Central 
African People 
Danlol Biebuyck , 

A well-lntormed unalysis of 
tho art und ciilturo ol the Lego 
poople ol Conlral Alricn and a 
dOBCriptlon ol the BwHmi 
Assocliition o( tho Lega. 
California, 268 pages, £9.5 0 


The Idea ol Fralernlly In America 
Wilson Carey McWilliams 
Odors a critique of the liberal 
tradition and a new social 
philosophy for the future based 
on the long-cherished Ideal of 
fraternity. 

California. 695 pages, £7 .10 


Teles from Southern Africa 
Translated and retold by 
A. C. Jordan 

Thirteen rare and vivid slories 
from the Xhoaa culture of 
Southern Africa recreated by an 
acclaimed Xhosa novelist and 
linguist, with a foreword by 
Z Pailo Jordan, introduction and 
notes by Harold Scheub and 
illustrations by Fan! DumHe, 
California, 277 pages. £4.30 


Modern Heroism 

Essays on D. H Lawrence, 

William Empson and J. R. R. 

Tolkien 

Roger Sale 

in these three separate studies 
hinging upon an unusual theme. 
Professor Sale achieves some 
searching criticism ol three very 
different writers. 

California. 296 pages, £4.50 


The Irish 

Emigration. Marriage and i 
Fertility 

Robert E. Kennedy Jr. 

This book considers Ihe three 
topics from the mid-nineteBntn 
confury until t hB late 1980s 
employing census data and 
other material. 

California, 304 pages, £4.50 


The Fiction of Samuel Beckett 
Form 8 Effect 
H. Porter Abbott 

"Well documented and readable 
the book is a valuable addition 
to Bocketl scholarship.” — 

Library Journal. 

California, 167 pages, C2.95 


Tho Poetic Art of Roborl Lowell 
Mm jorle Pedolt 
This critical study attempts to 
churt ihe basic slruduro ol 
Lowell's universe and to del ins 
the poet's self. 

Cornell, 209 pages £4.55 


William Carlos Williams 
The Later Poems 
Jerome Mazzaro 
Th is closely h rgued st udy offe rs 
analyses ol Peterson. " Asphodel, 
that Gieeny FIowbi '' and 
Pictures from Brueghel 
Cornell. 244 pages. C 4.30 


£ 


Acts ot Attention 

The Poems of D. H. Lawrence 

Sandra M. Gilbert 

" Much the best treatment of 

Lawrence's verse now available 

... a genuine and valuable study. 

useful to all students ol Lawrence 

and of modern poetry. ’— Harold 

Bloom. 

Cornel /* 327 pages. £ 4.95 


W. H. Auden as a Social Poet 
Frederick Sue// 

Offers a major evaluation of 
Auden's so-called Marxist years. 
Viewing the 1930s as a crucial 
stage in Auden’s development, 
PralesBor Buell analyses. In 
detail, Ihe poems of the period. 
Corpell . 196 pagaa, £4.20 


Man’s Place 
An EBaay on Auden 
Richard A. Johnson 
DeBcrlbBS. characterizes and 
evaluates the language ot 
Auden 'e poetry, and shows how 
Auden uses his art to define 
man's nature and place In the 
universe. ' 

Cornell! 251 pages. £5.50 


The Rusk in Family Letters 

The Correspondence of 
John James Ruskln, His Wife 
and Their Son, John. 1801-1843. 
edited by Van Akin Burri 

Cornell, vol I. 480 pages, 

vol 2. 372 pages, 06.65 the set, 

boxed. 


Understanding Technology 
Charles Sussklnd 
A readable and in forma five 
guide for humanists who find 
themselves bewildered by today's 
technically orientated culture. 

Johns Hopkins, 163 pages, £3.30 


Psychoanalytic Sociology 
An Essay on Ihe Interpretation 
of Historical Data and the 
Phenomena of Collective 
Behaviour. 

Fred Weinstein and 
Qorald M. Platt 
Johns Hopkins. 121 pagos. 
£4.05 cloth, £ 1.20 paper 


Contemporary Sexual 
Bohavlour 

Critical Issues In the 1970s 
ed/fed by Joseph Zubin and 
John Money 

Brings together the work ol 
some two dozen experts on the 
ethology, anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, 
physiology and bio-chemistry 
ol sexual behaviour In both 
animals end men. 

Johns Hopkins, 5 22 pagos, £0.75 


The World Petroloum Market 
M. A. Adelmen 

Challenges the prediction that 
oil prices will sky-rackot in the 
coming years. 

Johns Hopkins, 438 pages. Cl 0.1 6 
cloth. £3.30 paper 


Art, Perception and Reality 
E. H. Oombrlch, Julian Hochberg, 
and Max Black 
■■ . . , Qombrlch’s lavishly 
Illustrated essay . . . stimulating 
and erudite."— Wow Soctefy 
Johns Hopkins. 130 pages, £3£0 
cloth, £1.20 paper 


Corporate Lib 
Women's Challenge to 
Management 

edited by Eli Qinzbotg and 
Alice M. Yohalem 
Thirteen experts examine what 
opportunities the future holds lor 
women in Corporate 
Management. 

Johns Hopkins. 168 pages, 

£2.05 cloth. £1.16 paper 


Aleksandr Blok 
The Journey to Italy , 
tycy E. Vogel 

Studies the Italian Poems in (ha 
light Of Blok's notebdoks. letters 
and an unfinished series of . 
prose sketches that grew out 
of a Journey to Italy in 1 909- 
" Cornell. 276 pages, £7.15 ■ ' 


Mind : An Essay on Human 
Feeling Vol 2 
Susanna Langer . 

This second volume of Susanna 
Lander's pioneering major work 
deals with the biological changes 
that must have occurred to 
separate mankind so widely from 
the rest of the animal kingdom. 
Johns Hopkins. 400 pages. ■ : 
illustrated, £5.65 
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J. M. C. TOYNBIili : 

Animals in Romnn l.ifc and Art 
431pp. Thames ami Hudson. £6.78. 

Under i lie editorship of Professor 
H. H. Scullurd, the series “ Aspect!, 
of Greek and Romiui Life ” has est- 
ablished an enviable reputation for 
providing the scholar and ■ lie gen- 
eral reader ulike with reliable, up-to- 
date surveys of topics as diverse us 
curly Greek astronomy, Greek medi- 
cine, charities and social utd la 
Greece and Rome, craftsmen in 
Greek and Roman society, the reli- 
gions of the K ennui Empire uml 
Roman farming. Jocelyn Toynbee has 
already contributed u volume to the 
scries rm death mu! buriul in Lhe 
Roman world. Shu now turns to 
another subject in which she has 
long been interested : Lite domestic 
animals which the Romans kept as 

f iets, for food, nr for use in warfare, 
Li ngL'irulturo and in trunsport, uml 
the wild beasts and birds which they 
hunted ol- aipturcd for display ns 
exotic curiosities, nr for the bf nod- 
thirsty sports of the arena. 

Aftor it short introduction, outlin- 
ing the variety of roles played by 
ani mills in Rmnun life and the 
sources which describe and illustrate 
them, Professor Toynbee devotes 
the main body uf the bunk to u com- 
prehensive ciualogmi of the animals 
known tn the Romans, species by 
.species, l-ish get rather short 
shrift— u pity because they figure 
widely in Raman art. notably in 
mosaics, and also becausu the 
archaeological evidence is unusually 
explicit on several aspects of the 
rearing of fishes uml nf their com- 
mercial uses. No mention of the 
ubiquitous oyster or nf the niurex 
which produced the famous purple 
dye. Rut animals, from elephants 
to Imres, rabblta and mice, gei 
liberal treatment, and there is a long 
chapter on birds. A concluding 
chapter drills with the thence of the 
Animal Paradise. Paradeisos U ait 
oriental loan word. First used by 
"Xenophon in reference to the game 
parks of the Persian kings, It later 
came to denote the idyllic scenes of , 
wild life which, to pagan and Chris- 
tian alike, symbolize the pleniy and 
peace of the hereafter. Already in 
Virgil and Horace we find the couii- 
' ter part of “ The wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb", but as a popular 
motif of artistic symbolism this 
belongs predominantly to late anti- 
quity. . A useful appendix by R. E. 
Walker describes Roman veterinary 
practice in civil and military life. 

Asa study of the place of animals 
in Roman art, this is e labour of loye 
by a scholar who knows her subject 
inside out. As n treatment of the 
role of animals in Roman life, on 
the other hand, it is something of a - 
disappointment, an anthology rather 


limit a study. One wuuld surely have 
expected, for exumplc, some 
systematic account nf the organiza- 
tion that brought so ninny exotic 
creatures to the notice of the Uomun 
public and its artists. Much uf the 
iiifurmutinu is there, hut one has to 
[null it down through pages of 
" elephants ", “ felines ", “ bears ”, 
and all the rest (not forgetting to 
i urn forward in " ostriches ”), and at 
the end of it all one 1ms n vivid pic- 
ture of the dramatic moments mat 
lent themselves to pictorial repre- 
sentation-how did one catch a tiRcr 
nr load un elephant on shipboard ? — 
but really very little iden nf the 
elaborate commercial mechanisms 
that lay behind this extra ordinary 
miflir. ( 

This is just one Instance. On the 
whale it is Iho economics of the 
Roma it animal world that come out 
rather luidly: little or no mention 
nf rhe lively coinnierco in such 
iiiiiniul products us ivory, skins, or 
dyes ; very little nbout pustorolism, 
except ns a stock the me of Roman 
art. Within Professor Toynbee’s 
preferred field of Roman art, one 
would have welcomed her con- 
sidered opinion on the relation nf the 
artistic te the Literary record, and 
of (lie relative Importance in hmh 
nf observation and of convention. 
The chapter nn the Animal Paradise 
and the appendix on veterinary prac- 
tice show whin might have been 
been done. An it la, although the 
indexes me good, they are helpless 
in the face of so nuic-h factual In- 
formation. Varro'i aviary can 
indeed be found— In die chapter mi 
fish. 

All nf this is perhaps a criticism 
rather nf the title of the book than 
of its commits. About the indivi- 
dual beasts known to the Romans 
and Illustrated by their artists It is n 
mine of Information, both useful 
and curious. Scholars will welcome 
the generous proportions of notes 
(soventy pages). The ordinary nattier 
reader will probably prefer to dip. 
The Romans, lio will find, were ns 
besotted about tholr pets as any 
modern animal-lover. Dogs were far 
more popular than cats. Snakes were 
quite common nets, but tortoises 
were not. Rabbits, were such a pest 
in the Balearic Islands that the In- 
habitants were said to have asked 
for Roman military aid In dealing 
with them. Carrier pigeons were 
used at the siege of Mutlna by Mark 
Antony in 43 ac. Guinea fowl were 
first introduced from Coutral Africa 
by the Ptolemios. The Roman army 
regularly ate heof, at any rate in Bri- 
tain ana on the Rhine. Ostriches 
were already proverbial for their 
stupidity, and stonas from their 
stomachs were held to be a comedy 
for indigestion. . There Is something 
here for everybody. And the illustra- 
tion is varied and' generous. 
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K. 11. ItARRUW (Editor) : 

Prefect And Emperor 

Thu Kehiiions of Synimnchus au 384 

246pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £6.25. 

The lute fourth century au is now In 
fashion and, unlike some periods 
which are also currently fusluoimhle, 
it lias the merit of interesting litera- 
ture, both pagan mul Christian. Of 
rhe pagans, A mini anus Murcellinus 
apurt, both Symmachus and the antl- 
((uariitii Mac rub ins are fascinating, 
Syminachus milking the younger 
Pliny his model in the arrungement 
of his letters for publication — nine 
hooks about this uud that, the tenth 
book on government notepaper. This 
was his correspondence ns Prefect of 
Romo for seven months at the end 
nf ai> 384 with Ids muster, the ihir- 
tecn-y ear-old Vnlentinian II in the 
West and Theodosius (aged thirty- 
uiglit) mul Arcadius (aged seven) in 
the East. DDD.NNN. 

As Prefect of Rome, Symmachus 
hud, among other things, to watch 
over a ud represent (most vigorously 
when he was most unsuccessful, In 
rhe matter of the Altai' of Victory in 
the Senate) that wcultby, out-of-touch 
and conceited senatorial society of 
which Ammlnmis Mnrcellituis ltns 
left such 11 venomous description. 
While, for the Roman mob, life was 
one long day at tha races, their 
hen era ptilroiilxiiigly distributed 
their favours, regarding It ns pust 
forgiveness thnt, If they con- 
descended tn ilmicr u visitor tn Rome 


with an invitation tn dinner, 
should decline to accept it. 


lie 


...... . ; KBNNETII CLARK : 

of translating it into InieJlIgiblo 1 
English is admirably performed by ! rhe Romantic Rebellion 


Except that, in Latin, they arc not ^£0^ 'of^nmnb 01 * ni ^ ^' row > f Romantic: versus Classic Art 

of Sy m^iin c 1 1 us ’s' c orre sp ond c n ce^ ha vc history 0 For insVance; 0 " I? jjJPP M^ c r ^ il1 ® n d 27 | D thebV^Parke ^Vt^^yNeo-Ciassical pujnting ami logs' of ®arco Ricdand Patmlnl. 'lii'e Romantic" niovemcm,' 

aver tliose of Ii is 18 .““ ec tion for your Pcrennltlos, not |J olin Mu /, r ^ and =»otlteby Parke t he earliest work discussed und illus- smooth surface of tins rather com- a hows itself as on 


David offered tho Academic his 
morceau dc rdeention, tho "Beli- 
sarins recognized oy a soldier who 
had served under him, as he receives 
alms from a woman This was his 


was based on what the author of these 
essays calls “ the cheerful, eupeptic 
character of tlio early eighteenth 
century ”, whose attitude to classical 
antiquity Is to be seen in the pnint- 


certnin advantages over 
model, the younger Pliny, one of 
them being that he really loved being 
in the country mul, when iu the coun- 
try, kept his eyes open to everything 
thut was going on around him. In 
this hook, however, wo have the 
letters on government notepuper. 
Symmachus had plenty of worries: 
nn inenicienr staff (not of his •own 
choosing), dishonest and intriguing 
bureaucrats, often cut-lli rout thugs, 
hack-biting critics, concern over tlio 
food supply and 11 number of finicky 
little problems. For instunce, if 
silver was enntri billed for an extra- 
vagant Lord Mayor's coach for the 
City Prefect and the project of build- 
ing the coach was then abandoned, 
should the silver not bo returned to 
those who hnd given it ? Tlio reader 
ploughs through these letters and 
wonders whether they were more 
disagreeable to writo or to receive. 

Disraeli said thnt, in dealings with 
royalty, flattery should be laid on 
with a trowel: mid not so long ago 
there was n British civil servant, It is 
said, who, rebuked for drafting a 
letter which was altogether meaning- 
less, asserted (hat n civil servant 
should employ "the language of 
diguilicd obscurity ", Both Disraeli 
uml the civil servunt could have 
appealed to this correspondence of 
Symmuchus ; it is sycophantic and 
turgid in one. The very difficult task 


avidity for entertainment, that has 'Bcrnet. £4.75. 

tirhnMA.1 Mia .vC J.. 1 


whetted the longings of tho popu- 
lace." 


In March 1830, Goethe told Ecker- 
matin that “ the ideu of the distinc- 
tion between classical and romantic 
poetry, which Is now spread over the 
whole world, and occasions so many 
quarrels and divisions, came origin- 
ally from Schiller and myself .. . . 
fifty years ago ”. If he was talking 
complicated responsibilities of a City Precisely and not merely from 
Prefect. Why is Arcadius ono of the 88 * ie sometimes did in his 

addressees of many of the letters old n 8 e » tl,at would ruke the contro- 


It is (llflicult to know for whut 
class of reader this book is intended. 
While there arc introductions to the 
several letters mid concise notes to 
explain points of detail, there la no 
Introduction to give a broader back- 
ground than a brief summary of 
synuunclius's own career and 01 tho 


any 

when, in the list nr emperors, he is 
shown us ruling only from 395 ? (Not 
every reader will know that he was 
Augustus from the age of six.) How 
docs the statement that the letters 
are all addressed in rhe first place to 
Valcntininn accord with tlio tact that 
in many cases his name is not men- 
tioned, and they aro addressed to 
Theodosius and Arcadius ? Why is 
the betiding of letter fifteen, “ DDD, 
NNN.VALENT1ANO, THE0D0S10 
ET ARCAD10 SEMPER AVGGG." 
but in English, "To our Lord Valen- 
tinlau, for ever Augustus"? Tho 
short statement in the introduction i 329pp plus 
that " Symmachus left the letters in : Metluicu. CH. 
nn untidy siute ; some of the <lls- , ___________ 

patches arc addressed to cniporots • 
to whom they could not have been 
sent" needs expansion. 

An esoteric book — for, one fears, 
an esoteric circle of readers. 


. rersy back tn just rmo year before 


trated by Kenneth Clark iu the essay 
on the artist with which Tho Roman- 
tic Rebellion opens. 

The rise of the Neo-Classical move- 
ment In a self-conscious form may 
be conveniently dated rather oarlier 
than this, from the publication in 
1755 of Winckelmnnn's Reflections 
on the Imitation of Ancient Art— 
n tho sacred text nt 11 eo- classic ism " 
as Lord Clnrk calls it — which pre- 
sents antique art as something pure 
and limpid us wnter. This view of 
" that boundless charmer ", antiquity, 


which is still affecting our attitudes 
today. 

The Lisbon earthquuko is the 
moment from which Lord Clark 
cIioosor to date the rise of tbo 
11 which first 
expression of 
fear ", a fact spelt out in the follow- 
ing year in that “ original, intelligent 
and extremely boring work ”, 
Edmund Burke's Inquiry into tho 
Origins of the Sublime. In fact, 

„ r . even in The Romantic Rebellion. 

and so powerfully t j ie romantic attitude in this sense 
throughout the land ; nia ^ 03 appearance still earlier 


monplaco optimism was cracked for 
ever in the very year that saw the 
publication of Winckelmann's trea- 
tise by the Lisbon earthquake. 
" Never before ”, Lord Clark quotos 
Goethe as saying, “ has the Demon nf 


and it was to affect men's attitudes 
profoundly (in spite of some super- 
ficial responses such as Mme de Pom- 
padour's decision to abandon the uso 
0! rouge for a week) right down to 
that otiier earthquake, tlio ten days 
that shook the world in July 1789, 


The miracle explained 


HERBERT VON 1UNUM : 

Michelangelo 

Translated by Rounhl Tuylor 

147 illustrations. 


The Etrurian spell 


It liax long been an open secret that 
tho best short hook on Micholangelo 
Is a Gorman paperback by Herbert 
roil Elncni which was published in 
Stuttgart in 1959. Since It appeared 
there have been ndditlnm to the 


apology, In which the God-givon 
artist, tbo universal genius, ex- 
plains how, despite the envy of 
fellow artists and the folly and 
vacillation of his patrons, lie suc- 
ceeded In achieving wliat he did. For 
the old Michelangelo, ns we know 
from tho Ilollanda dialogues, art 
was a miracle — works of art were 
the product of sublilne institutions, 
and were arrived at Instinctively 
rather than by rational processes— 
and the artist was a thaumaturge. 
This is the basis of the belief of 
modern scholars that when writing 
about Micliolungelo no holds are 
barred. Glutinous rhetoric, syn- 


JAMES WELLARD : 

The Search for the Etruscans 

222pp. Nelson. £4.50. Sphere Books. 
Paperback, £1.95. 


romantic wilderness haunted by the 
ghosts of its mvii pant : and yet much 
of what he recorded is still of per- 
manent scientific value. 


cograpliical approach. Short of tome 
dramatic cryptographic break- 
through (an unlikely event) pr the 
discovery .. of a ,Latinp-E(ruscan 


James ■ Wellard is a professional Rosetta stone (which could happto 

tomorrow), there are no short cuta 
and an otherwise sensible account of 
the problems of decipherment would 
have been better still If It had shown 
some awareness of the amount of 
useful spade-work that is being 
achieved by the present generation 


writer about places and people who 
has lived in Italy and has come undor 
the spell of this strange people, 
whose culture was so like, and yot in 
its overtones so unlike, that of its 
neighbours and rivals, the Greeks 


Popular books about the Etruscans 
tend to fall into one of two cate- 
gories : books by scholars trying to . . _ 

present a readable synthesis of a and the Ramans. Ho would clearly . 

rapidly developing subject which still wish to be numbered among those 0! Italian Etruscologists. 

who hQvo learnt by direct experience ln dealing with Msto.7 Mr WeM 


bristles With question-marks, and 
books by laymen who believe that a 
more direct, subjective approach will 
open many doors to which scholars 
have lost the key. Both sides have a 
point. Much nf the basic work of 
scholarship is bound to be repetitive 
and tedious to the uon-specialist. 
And yet the days are long past when 
one could discuss a question sucli as 
that of Etruscan odgius without 


nn the ground rather than from 
books, ond be misses no opportunity 
of berating the myopia of the aca- 
demics ; but It would be a mistake to 
accept this somewhat disingenuous 
self-evaluation too literally. The 
Search for the Etruscans is ill fact 
based on wide if somewhat uneven 
reading ; and, if Mr Wellard has at 
times missed what the present 


is often well out of bis depth, ^ ad 
the picture Is further obscured by 
such journalistic cliches as the sug- 
gestion that they ** disappeared si 
mysteriously as they arrived . inoy 
did not disappear, any more toso 
tho Gauls disappeared when con- 
quered by Caesar. Like the Italic 
Inhabitants of central HjgjJ 
Etruscans were conquered piecemeal 


Micholangelo literature, some signi- 

. Scant, some not, and for the new edl- i/nnuu. uiumiuus maiuriE, syu- 
tioQ tne text lias been updated and tlietlc mysticism, fnkc iconology, all 
_ rovlsed. The present translation by can be iuvoked. The “ Bacchus ” can 
r Ronald Taylor is lucid and accurate be regarded ns “ a human incarna- 
(barrlng one fearful lapso in which tion of the vine ”, the flctive bronze 

roundels on the Sistino Ceiling can 
bo interpreted as hosts and the drap- 
eries holding them in place as altar- 
cloths, and the Medici Chapel can be 
seen as a physical embodiment of 
the Nao Platonic doctrine of spiritual 
ffsrant. But never, or scarcely evor, 
do modern scholars look at Michel- 
angelo's works and ask themselves 
how they came into being and why. 

There are, of course, good books 
on Michelangelo — the architecture, 
for example, is the subject of an ex- 
cellent monograph by James Acker- 
man— but the only general survey 
which would be widely conceded to 


solved simply by pretending that they 
are not there, aud one of the par- 
ticular merits of bis book is that it 
tackles most of the larger issues— the 
transformation of Micholangelo’s 
style in tho 1530s, the integra- 
tion of sculpture and architecture 
tho problem of the unfinished — with 
great sobriety and seriousness, in 
terms which, simpje though they be. 
leave no doubt of tho intellectual 
level on which they must be analysed. 

No short book on Michelangelo 
will command universal assent, and 
this is no exception. It cannot be 
stated os a fact that tho Bruges 
"Madonna” was "Intended” for 
the Piccolomlnl altar In Siena Cathe- 


than tliis, with Piranesi (the subject, 
with Fuseli, of ono of the essays) 
whose Carccri d’hwenzinne were 
first designed around 1745, ond 
published five years later. Piraqosl 
not only lias, ns Lord Clark 
emphasizes, " a good claim to bo 
reckoned tlic first great artist of 
Romanticism ", but was also " the 
mast renowned antiquurian In 
Romo 

It will bo seen, therefore that 
the origins of Noo-Classicism and 
Romanticism aro inextricably Inter- 
woven in time. They aro Inter- 
woven In space also. The key 
pictorial document, David's “ Onto 
of the Horatii ”, was palmed and 
first exhibited in tho Rome of 
Piranesi before winning its laurels 
in Paris. This constant interplay 
between classicism and romanticism 
is not only a commonplace of art 
history, but was an obvious reality 
to anyone who visited the Council 
of Europe's huge Neo-Classical 
exhibition shown in London lasl 
year. Thus the apposition between 
the two movements implied in Lord 
Clark's subtitle is an tinreal one ; 
" in every clnssic artist . thore la 
a romantic artist struggling to 
escape ba writes ln connexion 


reference to the relationship between geueratiou of Etruscan scholars are E t r u 3 c a 11 s w e re con q u 
the Bronze Age inhabitants of central talking about, he has a sharp 'pnmi Maw of 

Italy and the people conventionally journalist's eye. pending pojty , of ■ citizen- 

known to archaeologists as theJProto- g e ; s at u; s best in the first half t j 1 p m Ued R War BJl d 

villnnovans and Vilfanovans. This is of jj le book, which describes the re- S- 1 !, ft Vl ' e . v ei J marw S later /Roman 


, tho closing sentences of Reynolds’s 
; Fifteenth Discourse aro seemingly 
1 translated from the Gorman, not 
: transcribed from the original), rind 
1 tha result may be regarded as tho 
. flngle one-volume work on Michel- 
! angolo In English that can safely- be • 
put Into tho hands of aspirant stu- 
dents of art history. 

> This Judgment has a negative and 
. J positives aspect. It Implies in tha 
first place that tho existing Michel- 
angelo literature (and especially tho 

• ,, sl J^ s literature in English) is un- 
. raliable. Tho difficulty started in 

Michelangelo's lifetime, when Con- 

• divl published his essay ln auto- 
■ hagiography, in . which Michel- 
: Wf 0 * eloven years before his 

Math, attempted to impose on ills 

• aariy life the identity and tho con- 
vtctions he developed at the close of 

; nl« career. Condlvi's life Is an 


hovo stood the test of time is . thar ready to give up the Apollinc ideal 
published at tho beginning of the of the beauty of the human body ", 
twentieth century by Thode. It Is aud on the interolay of Collator-' 
from this critical and cultural tradl- Reformation and Reform In tne late 
tion that Professor von Elnem’s frescoes. The result 1$ af once an 
volume springs. The great cruxes in uncommonly useful and an extremely 
Michelangelo studies', capnot be distinguished book. 


clral ; the case has been argued more with Ingres, " the model mul high 
than once, but is tendentious and priest of classic art 
almost certainly wrong. Nor con it Not that tills absence of a real 
be claimed that tho “Brutus" « be- |, attla 0 f t hc styles, or indeed a rebel- 
longs to the years 1539-40 ” ; It is 
much more likely 10 date from 1546- 
50, and the earlier dating rests 011 
a misinterpretation of Its style. In 
these and a number of other cases 
the text would have benefited from 
an expression of doubt. But these 
objections are unimportant in the 
context of the excellent pages on the 
Don!, Pitti and Taddei tondl. on the 
"St Matthew", "characterised by 
the dichotomy between restriction 
and freedom*’, on the evolution of 
the plans tor the facade of San Lor- 
enzo, on , the Minerva "Christ ”, 
where Michelangelo “ was not yet 


H011 In the sense In which there ccr* 
tainiy existed a robe] lion In the con- 
temporary literary world, matters 
at all. Lord Clark Is uoi writing 
a history of aesthetic ideas in these 
television talks converted (there are 
occasional signs of forclblo conver- 
sion In the text) into a series of 
essays on n baker's dozen of artists, 
runging in time from David to Rodin 
and in character from the irrationa- 
lities of Fuseli to the pollucidities of 
Ingres. The Romantic Rebellion 
reads like a series of mini-books on 
artists the author would really have 
liked lo liuve written about at much 
greater length. Lord Clurk writes so 
well that one wishes ha had found 
tints to do just that. Highly quotable, 
as this review shows, be has tlio great 
gift of communicating his own enthu- 
siasms, lor unexpected painters liko 
Millet, whose "Gleaners" he con- 
siders " one of the great classic 
materpieccs of French art " or for a 
way-out artist like William Blake. 
But, stimulating as the essays are. 
the reader finds himself continually 
wishing for a more extended treat- 
ment of the subjects. 

Ho is left with so much to explore 
for himself that, particularly in the 
essays on very complex artists like 
David und Goya, tho sense of gaps 
papered over is strong. To make 
ono explore tilings further was no 
doubt Lord Clavk^s Intention in tne 
original television programmes. In 
his Introduction to 27ie Rom an tic 
Rebellion be tells us that lie believes 
thnt “ television is the ideal medium, 
to arouse people's Interest in art", 
and within the limitations of a single 
television programme it Is 110 doubt 
all that can be dona. But, when the 
motor ial appears in book farm, tho 
art-historian struggling to escape 
from instdo most of liis potential 
readers (whose interest will ulrcady 
have been aroused) is almost bound 
to put the book down with a slight 
sense of disappointment, 
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the sort of relationship that defies discovering ’ of Etruria in modern 
analysis except in terms of the edl- t | mes . Here, in addition to the fami 


many later jl.' 

» boasted Etnjfl* ^ . - r 


fico of cumulatively significant detail 
which constitutes so much of tho 
archaeologist's, working armoury. 
Scholars might do well to limit them- 
selves for tlie • present to books on 
Etruscan art, which remains a valid 
and attractive subject for popular 
presentation, 


liar figures, Me Wellard presents 
lively portraits of such minor charac- 
ters as the Scottish scholar, Thomas 
Dempster, whose monumental De 
Etruria Regali Libri Septem was com- 
missioned by Coslmo II, of Tuscany ; 


patron, 
or ‘ the 


there were 
families • who , t . 
ancestry — .Horace a 
Maecenas, for : exainpie, . ^ 
Caeclna family, whose tomb a : vw 
terra was found and degf °Vea . » 
1739 or again die Bntpsror V..J 
whose faraSyi the Salvli; ■ CB 5? 0 
Ferentluin near Viterbo. .There » 



some 

outstanoing 
automn 
titles Pnom 

Havnish 

Hamilton 


the English vicar’s wife, Mrs Hoinll- ^®. r . ent j enqi | g b to learn njjjj 
ton Gray, M10 was an eyo-witness of fu* 1 q Etr%icari8 B w!thout . invoking 
The Intuitive approach appeals to the golden age of Etruacftn tomb- £* t J-So£ our own making, 
an altogother different temperament, robbing ; and tlio ebullient American mysteues 0 .... ... w MI » 4 

We know what D. . H. JLawrenco journalist and ,jack-of. all-trades, More sertousW,^ jhore SSitSana*. i To sorai 

thought of the German- professor at . Charles. . Geoffrey; Leland,;,.,who pieces where h^ Welisra i back to the 

Taraqlnla, but not what the German claimed to hpve found, clear truces tion seems to have been at j, fr j united States, 

professor at Tarquinia thought of. of the survival of the gods of Etruria twenty years ago and oniy . , itdolencd , 0 

Lawrence aud yet, although It is in the folk magic of the late nine- summarily undated. Ane/j^ before 1914, 

teenth-century Tyscany, Was sotne- 0 f Cosa (incldantally, now m v •- 

body pulling Ids leg ? ' Or was ho — - 

puIHng ours ? Be that ris it may, L,a-. . .... 

land is a figure who deserves to be in tbo light 
rescued from: oblivion, and Mr Wal- decade oE . now gBD «j. 

lard tolls the story, well. ' • ■ conservation, Oryieto . Yo j. 

, The rest of the book Is devoted, to ally, agraed to Je tiie B^o^ 
chapters an the history of the Etrps- timi. There is no jyiJL.Tjibya'BS** 
cans, tlieir. literature, art and science, ,. Swedish have do« 

their religion and their language 
lowed by. one' directed at the mo 
la ... . k . . traveller tohrjug. the hill towns ... 

What he himself felt . about the Etruria. These are of more uneven 

Etriiscans. The fact that the two value. The best is that on the, lan- 

altitudes 1 are incompatible In Intent guage, a subject which has provoked „ — --- . . receive 

does not mpah that : they Hav^ no a vast amount of nonsense, both lear- figures on the <c t-1lks 

points of contact. Richard Burtbp aed and amateur. , Eyery concelv- cursory ^ ^eetmeM. In a 8 k u “ J p up< fo 

thought the EtrUScan writing, on the able language from Basque to Ber- this, those who dfl » tiit- 

qer has. at one time or ahqther been date are' apt to uMW .. . , 

Invoked as the kay of the puzzle ; . log nt paper window. 1 *-. :• . 

but the fact that one and, the same • 111flof _ nt ton is well thosoo^ 

line. from. the Zagreb m U mmy.text Tlw The 


someone 


not to -Have been , *n 

Site) . . makes . very M 




decade of A^riSm 


1,; 
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■{ ROBERT JUD80N CBifJLK (Editor) i 

> The Arts and Crafls . Movement in 
j America *878-1916 . ; 

1 Including 295 Illustrations, 

. Princeton ' University Press. . Lon- 
?. “PR!-' Oxford 1 ' University 
, f!2i50 (paperback, £4). . 


Press. 


. For example, the experience pro- .pages. with long captious aiul helpful 
duced some Interesting furniture, regional and Bingrnpliical Intrndiic- ■ 
That of Isaac Scott - (1870s) suggests tlona^ Art pcjttery, a good deal .of It', 
faitii'llarity with Eastiake’s flints on , much mqre sculptural than the Eng- - 
apuscftold Taste and with - the idea' lish breed of art pots, lq given a good 
of obl{ouo column-brackets'. Soma run. with much previously iihasseW-' V. 
extremely .sophisticated pieces werri bled Information about Its makers.' . 
designed Jit. the: bfflces of Tfiie dutroduction to the "Arts. find - 
. H. JUchnrdson- and .Louis Crafts Book” section is a useful 
Sullivan. Tho Art Workers’ Guild Of addition to Updike^' chapter on die 


uonivuvy » wu j yet, 
questionable whether Lawrence 
added anything to our knowledge of 
the historical Etruscans, he did un- 
questionably do a great deal to stirnu- 
late an awareness of the message of 
what they left behind them-. The 
pedant who js not moved by the Veil 
Apollo Is missing . something ps 
surely as thp aesthete who cares 
nothing for Its place in the history bf 
art. To Lawrence what mattered 
was not what the Etruscans were but 
What he himself ' * ' * 




Zagreb ptuhitaiy wrappings' wgs 
Runic, but at least he got excited 
enough about them' to Commission 
the first systematic .copies.' George 
Dennis represents commoh ground. 



- ----, this exltibitibH‘cataJ 
loguemade-permaneut '.'promises 
S 0D r ®bd delivers, a' good 

_» 'j i?ke orlgiual exhibition ger- 

■S"SSJ _ to = ^Oforthe Aft Museum 
M . Princeton . . University 
eventually produced 


medieval • Inspiration were 


— .- „ , , .. .. influences 

made- .from the Cdiitury Guild,' 'Kelqucott ■. 



and tyas 
. . - with fiie -cb- 

j Af 1 Institute of 



Cttnu^bs Rohlfs, workhw from a., designer .Bertram GapUlitie; and 
email Workshop hi Buffalo, exlHb- one. of y/111 Brridfley's brilliant clofii- 
tied furniture m 19p2 at Turin. Will cover bimHug designs. . Nor are 
Bradley designed everything froin • those exceedingly' 'imp bindings 
lostara and printing 1 to furniture.' ‘ ■ - - 

aspired nppaiently by the "work of 
_ iRiUle Jk ^Voysey, r end Frtnk , 

decorative yoyd l^era : Waa ti«5 ' f bfnl : 

his 
Charles 

for' the 


orgottett that .warn frdpi Elbert! 
BwJba’Vd's Royctoft Pross- at Eaat 
Aurora to half the homos in . the j 
;ignd.- ij-l.'...,' ; 

' Yet, ' with all 1 like awareness pf 
printing design, rin?> typographical . 
designer pf pliih catakguo riimva 
Gamble: ljttle flbnso of period. Anyone. usliig 

' ' L ajid, blear .: 

.. . .face used .is ■ 
subject-niapter jof 
111 have boon 

else edriy 




S O had ,the gpb.d fortune to travel 
1 Etruria at a time when scholar- 
ship and sensibility could still go 
band in hand. !His will always Vathaui 
the Classic evocation of this 'aheienr 
laiid nt a lime when It was still V 


"Stride (Old Scandi- was • the ca, 

navian) and C( Call rae shades of the Etruscan /civita Cartel 

fathers” ’ (Albanian) 'is comment of Falenl Votcres ^ 
enough nn : tlie validity .of this lexl- in 241 bc. 


onli> rtmn ,ii z .i;- 1 , ^ cett ‘ nouse-cieSnlng ■ an bib 

^ and tbo w?Kk - 

'“■^tionaT experience^' ft if,- ■ Well-reproduCed examples of 

C W .phtaso,' andaaood om»v^ niei Stulneti and metalwork also 

■ H a one >-'. appeur ou tliesh kin V end Sjiactou 


me perm ripen tlv 

There is' a full 

bibliography but : no index, A, pleas-, 
uit line occurs at ..the yery end ; 
'.This project is' supported by: a 
of .grant froiii the National Endowment 
so fm 1 , t!he 1 Arts in Wutiungtou DC, a 
us ..Federal agency.” ■ 
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Viewpoint 


BY JOHN CARSWELL 


M AuriAVEi.u, when writing his 
history of Florence in exile, 
, „ .always dressed himself care- 
fully in his olhciai costume as secre- 
tary to the Florentine government 
before sitting down to his desk. No 
" 0l,bt . 11 PM him in the right mood 
to write official prose. But toriuv a 
professional writer of official prose 
who undertakes sonic inhcr kind of 
wrjmig us well does best if lie kcejis 
his official costume firmly locked 
Op ni the wardrobe. 

Not that the enm position of official 
prose is an art to be despised. Tim 
product ought to ho pithy and clear 
(though it is often prolix and 
obscure). The practitioner needs to « 
bo able to vary his stylo to the suh- 
ject-mnuer and the person nr 
organization in whose name he is 
writing j and this must lie done with- 
out < using ornaments or literary 
devices of the conventional kind. 
Metaphors must be kept strictly 
Under control, since they have a 
dangerous habit of assuming n life 
of their, awn. There me some old 


wilh Phrases 
I iltt e I dj< lhe P burners in Lon- 
don know tluiL m Vienna . . end- 
lessly suggesting them selves us effec- 
n.n™ 8 L « na - ives t0 the blunter and 

SS S«7 ec,,re . Unfortunately Hitt 
did not know that Meiternicli . . ." 

Bmli metaphor mid ironv have 
ihcM place in histciricul ivriiing. 

i ,J ' ,,vus i bu one, Gibbon ,|, u 
"'V; Bu , 1 lo , n,y m,, id Rilibnn sails 
daugerousiy dose to the wind in niuk- 
1> ? l,pl ° whn MiMM'l defend 
th eni.se 1 vox her a use ihey are dead. 
Some modern historians are for 
worse. Judgment can he delivered 
without a sneer ami a lecture fnim 


may nut he true of a professinmi] 
writer. Thu jnuriialist “ lliilioim " 
Tytlcr. for instance, was roused liiiin 
a drunken stupor in the middle uf 
the night in write a hridging passage 
in A I list nr i: of the World, which fur 
some reason was missing from die 
copy supplied by snnu-one else. The 
compositors were at a standstill and 
the publishers desperate. He sup- 
plied it in rwo hours mid rolled 
back into lied. That, however, is nut 
personal composition, hm a humble 
gift developed to a high degree of 
proficiency. 

Bui to gp[ hack to the official and 
the historian. Clearly, ilie olfiriul 
can uni apply literary standards to 
his iiitcrpretiuion of his sources. He 
must not pick oul the odd or .strik- 
ing rnct except in illustrate some 
central issue. The put In is of “ pray 
you, undo i his burton ” or anything 
like it, can never be for him. But 
the very discipline this imposes on 
rlie historian is probably beneficial, 
it prevents him from being a mug- 
P ie » an ‘J gathering together little 
neaps of incoherent glitter. 

* * * 

Broad classifications of time and 
society are meat and drink to his- 
torians, who are quite capable of 
writing such sentences us “ feudal- 
ism was the essence of the Middle 
Ages . Nowadays we have words to 
describe our own period and the 
strut locations of our own society — 
capitalists " « middle class ", 

working class" mid so on. It 
comes as a kind of sliock to find that 
all such labelling is modern. The 
serf and the burnn had no idea that 
they were living under the feudal 
system (a term coined by Adorn 1 
Smith in Hie Wealth of Nations), '< 
and we had to wuit until 1839 for the i 
now forgotten Keightley to produce i 
the useful word " feudalism ”, which | 

mi?-t! ,CXt ir Cen,ll / y 0,1 so has spout 1 
'““fh effort fu defining. “The 1 
Middle Ages" was originally (1722) i 
the whole period between the col- i 
[apse of antiquity and the revival of ] 
Icnrmug— a definition by exclusion, i 
Blit (apart from having the curlier i 
pa i t lopped ciff with the separate title , 
a V. a, ; k *8*0 the term " Middle 


1 Voting seems to have been the first 
jo si ii m file on “ capitalist " (nicun- 
i ins a pi-i-Min with capiurh, mid we 
t owe the resounding coinage of “ capi- 
Lilixiu ’* in Tliacker.ty whn writes in 
77ie Neiecnnim of how “ the sense 
ol c.ipiiali.sin Miliercd and dip.nilied 
l.uil de Fliii'di* But, clearly, 
Thackeray was using bis new word 
]»> menu no more iliau puriicipmimi 
in ilic ownership of capital, a kind 
of personal tpialify. 

A -strange fate has nvcrlukun three 
wui'ds wnli ilie same ni-jgiiuil mean- 
ing of a poiin in lime which is sup- 
posed m mark the beginning nr end: 
era, epoch, and period, Now they 
all mean the trail of time between 
.such points, having some kind of 
unity. When Gibbim spoke of " imr 
orn " he did not mean the Into eigh- 
teenth cent my hut the date of Hie 
bn-ili of Cli list, h is odd tlmt we 
should not have restricted one of 
these words to its original meaning, 
and now have to spunk of " lurnine- 
poinis " and the like. 

What should we do without our 
precious historical abstractions ? 
Much better, I suspect. We should 
spend less time trying to make his- 
tory fit preconceived pat terns, and 
build our nccniims strictly on the 
evidence. W e should only lose a 
great many possibilities uf exuniina- 
non conundrums on the lines of 
Richard III, Renaissance Prince or 
Inst of t |ie Mediaeval Kings ? 
Discuss." 

* * * 

A distinguished judge once said 
tout Lord Campbell's biographizing 
of the .unlit iarv added a new horror 
m^ory becomes more 
efficient, deploying manpower on a 
scale never known before, and able 
to ninisluil imin-riiil cooperatively, 
it is capable, in a curious way, uf 


f r* w'i fl' viVle'Tim SI | f. l, i ier imerdci ^' G ' GAZ,,EY 1 

d ?w» into and A, ' (hur 174M82 ° 

*< « M sr* ».n f i hi i ry° ho, w ee C i P« cl ! >l,ia * Auierican 

] ^r ii 3 feta ^ suc,c,y ^ 

g i mi i o f * H?e C c I r cVe r ° l TlM» ^Y«iNr.> one of those 
■ nt erprei ative hi«,,wj I Sser historical figures of 

'lumy i m perfect in... » n ,'i S?! ^ 'whom we have all hoard lull 


W "-V in an official writer „ri.- Wl ** 7 He is remembered as the 
« mem her, m. doubt^ of f . h ?"' 1 " 5* who fa' 1 " 1 - a , nd wll,, f 1 Ie “ 
whose main concern 'i s L“# teanh - ? to telling others how lo farm ; 
comprehensive conimunicat 8 ? plater elghteeiuli-ceiHury phase 
nlfidiil writer k ie agricultural revolution lie was 


lo appeal to an officii- 11 , upou l“lCnriatioii of enclosure us 

° f *■ xeb& 

more complicated than n?A-W uken »t from me.” 

expect. f t i s nor ju St that the infi 'Wmt In -fact, farmed for almost 

te « w>itiWi± S ofhislqn? life— with only 
and vS. 1 rfI? um *J 15 H reftwUS finw success it is true, but with 
of wHi na nfr°' , I at,er the discipline Yh competence as his frequent 
dLcii linf n/l C ' a! Pr ° se - Hi« fences on farming tours and 
islhi m .o f com Pqsmg official proSSc engagements, hm urge to 


icure). The praaiiioner needs to .the aimfort of i rn,ni 

able lo vary his stylo to the stih- plered lirili L wS, ,,lui . illl . Ui,C4im - 
t- nuu ter und the person nr nfijnliiirf L .!n,V i ° n iu iicutmners 
iaruzation in whose name hr i<c -> UCsl an „ ){ i , chain able. 


^ --- - ------ ---»»«■ OUIIIU HIM 

Favourites, such as " slippery slope ” 
'and u nuts and holts” but, if a grip 


i« o' .. ■ " „ i. uu ri i ante. 

Fpor wuman” Ifunry IV sHi ( i of 

iniKl'n 0 ".?' is far mnro 

Iliina lit 1 ai1 oft, 9. itl Pfose. For one 
thing someone will have to read rhe 

» V 090 * bul they must be pc?- 

rLf de rk- tn - rc l d tho «*lwr. At any 
rate this is rh» n , An .i ■„ . , ' 


A -o- » ...V 1,1 1*1 lUfllU 

Agu.s has now acquired a life of 
its own— a process much assisted by 
the early iiiiieLcentli-ceniiiry coinage 
of Hie word " mediaeval ", with 
whose assist mice one can give the 
flavour of [lie Middle Ages lo some- 
them ■ W Ut h 1,1 1,01 happen during 

If you walk dawn Piccadilly 
With n poppy or a Illy 
In your mediaeval hand, 

As for “middle class" (or [lie 
more telling adjective formed from 
It, middle-class '), it has gathered 
a mnii mi of association since Leigh 
Hum spoke In The Examiner of 
such of the Middle Class of society 

n <2 inu /1 Fnllnii «... ..^'1 -V .. ■« J 


without undermining fundamental 
principles. 

Hyperbole is still worse. I was 
told once (though this form of offi- 
cial, prose is a lost art) that My Lords 
could, in ascending order of empha- 
as, view a proposal with " surprise ", 
concern ” « anxiety ”, “ alarm ”, 
and even, in the most desperate 
cases, *' dismay But never of 
course ” indignation ", “ disgust 11 or 
horror ", The avoidance of any 
hint of exaggeration can give deadly 
effect to a significant word used 
with its true weight: "failure”, for 
' instance. 

Attempts at humour, and above all 
itpny, are improper for the official 
writer. Even the best jokes have 
a way. of looking unseasonable- after- 
wards on an' official file. And, since 
Irony consists in saying one thing 
and meaning another, leaving some 
people in tue dark and others in the 
know, it sullies the putlty of com- 
munication, which is the whole pur- 
pose of official prose. 

•A reasonably jfciusy official writer 
probably composes at the rate • of 
Bbopt three full-length hooks a year. 
What are tile effects upon him if he 
tries, in a wholly different field, to ; 
venture self-expression in bis. own 
person at the rate of, say, one book 
evtry four years ? 

1 used to find that doing . this 
caused my pen to stream metaphor 
and irony, I have hud to throw away 
whole sheets of extended metaphor, 
.in which, perhaps, waves of .bour- 
geois ambition heating on the shores 
of feudalism eroded a mighty lagoon 
on' which the carracks of mercantil- 
ism could safely float ; or the silent 
deposit of centuries built up the com- 
mon jaw like a coral, reef, scattered 
like the powdered; i^-iga nf judges on • 
tff.e blue ocean. Irony,: fenv tended 


putting an end tit a subject! “ When 
that which is perfect is come. Hint 
winch is in pan shall he done away 
and not only that. The imperfect, 
underpowered uni hors who always 
left Komeihing hut ter to he achieved 
can he swept ini c > wasle paper by the 
realjy complete study that is' now 
possible. Bui, in addition, the really 
complete 'Study removes the subject 
lino a diflereiii mode of juiciest. 
Thq free -ranging is now on n bull cry 
Iiii.m:,. Thu -. object mailer Is enuglil 
finally in umber. The ummni is 
luilniiced mid two neat red lines me 
drawn below. Kuril, ut any rail!, is 
in.V feeling on reading, say, 'l hr Will- 
niurl la Lewis edition nf Horace 
Walpole’s correspondence, in con- 
trast to Toynbee’s. 

Namier's massive ini ml conceived 
similar tremmeni fur an insiimiiuiii 
namely Parliament. So deep was his 
« ■ i ll, , ,n fr* 1 ' British society (of 
which lie saw Purlimnciu as ilie core, 
and most impressive produci) that 
he designed the supersession of the 
inadequate, scattered, mid amateur 
accmints of Parlianientm-y history by 
a truly comprehensive and ilufiuitiva 
work winch is now in progress. The 
eitect of dial work, I suspect, will be 


uhnnr i; oiMorian wrltu iwclosure as nil im/nu 

the hnor.fl ? re f llJt ' one know* ihu B basic, he believed, in better 
b .hi » y ,,f eventa and fo «« ning— never waned, though en- 

more ..I ,hn^. i coni | P? s «iio | i S are far sue was only one of his many 
ihS ramni"!?* 1 ' L an ! 1 ,far,r f«di i| «thad bftsts;his strictures were mined 
coiiwJ 1 >l n!. tll, r ,s l , 1,e . n,se ^ Ives can mw (die nisinanogemeiii tif the enejn- 
zline fr»d,^ e ,i C ° S 1 V'u Ukl L be pu> « procedure, particularly the 
Miethnd« rhn i - ' ,nravel hy the !a ™ J failure to allot waste lands 
i,, 7 bistory one is engaged idle labourers ; this, lie thought, 

aiing. to account for the alarming 

course this is overemphasizing pnh of rural poverty which coii- 
s n J v, 1 1 fijuuiion. Everyone ii rad him in his later years, 
engaged in the creation of pi story, . . f 

ami official writers are merely imoiS An tonie twenty years before 
the obvious examples, because the! of l he K«aiera of purha- 

f-i-n.ivi. .1 ' unluru onz-tnciii-ii Vuum, umc .111 


•ii Linves ami iiecomc the docamrt »■ » •»»»■•- ■*»« 

till Mill of future hi Morions.. The cow ‘W 1 the scarcities and inflaiiun 
soling reflection is that the archlrf *“». Napoleonic Wars. Through- 
will become unmanageable, Id thill J " 1S P en was hard at work. In 
country alone, mure is probably ; ff of sixty years he pub- 
added in it in live years than is no ? ■ rj- a score of huge hooks on 
available for tile whole of lhe eight- ; sabjeris, wrote mmmrmis 
eemh rein n ry- -despite 1 ho fact that - ophlets, and made sinne 4IMI,CjUL 
the cpliemcra of covcnimcnt activity “ i[ jons lo his own peiImlIV.il, ilie 


non ine ni.-atny m iweiiuein-ceoivrj |j7«« ;mu i//i, me lour in 

Mriiain will never he written to lb( jr m “ of 1780, and the 'ii wrls in 
cuinprehciisivu Numler standard un< relating to die pregnant 


comprehensive Numler standard tiB relating to die pregnant 
less some catastrophe imposes selee r* iron) 17Kfi to liH‘J, have long 
linn on die archives. • ? n ' major sources fur histmiuiis. 

So it seems likely that futurehls- i L r J dIy “7-* uirc « l flM . in \ vl l 
Lorians will, paradoxically, be driven 11101,1 coricspoiideil 

into despair h v sheer abundance of. iWJwinsrs and agricultural 
material, and will spend rlielr days ; « n "W lu»ope. 



AilAur yuiiiig. 


Nativity 


Out of a Kin 
Scarcely original 
A common pregnancy with all . 
The graceless discomforts 
Of an upright animals 
Cherries her only craving, 1 
And a hard lying-in — . 

Blood and waters broke 
\ Of metaphysical war .: 

Nor was her labour done 
Until that parturition when 
Caesarian surgery 
' Delivered from the swollen State 
Her son slain by the law. 

It had been better for us ' '. 

' If she had held her peace. • 
i ; . Only a trivial fuss J * 

' Exacerbates authority^ 

Jmikrtiai equilibrium:/ 

A stirring In the womb' , ■’> .!. . 
Alerts lhe testy pblieq* ,j '- - 


Surely she must have known 
The gracious powers above 
Keep watch on the liule streets ? 
Someone was bound to inform. 

Th? law was in need of delinquents ; 
The cross craved for meat. 

The least suspicion of love — 

Instant retaliation. 

Trumpeters, taxes on salt. 

Smoking settlements, 

• Folk dragged from their beds. 

And what of the innuccnis ? 

Who was she to bring down 
■ Herod about, their heads ? 

Whp will present the poor 

Frtjm visitations of God, 

From the law’s solicitations 

And carnal lust of the drum ? 

Who will deliver them from 

Ejyil consecutive upon i 


i-i vy. nicy will nave i« R _ o ~ 

their creative and inrerpretatfve .. .Hsll ,n .Suffolk, 

powers more heavily even ,,^S ' inae y " 0me which he inherited 
Macaulay or Gibbon were ««¥*“■'- -. 
in do; and will be more .Though indisnmnhlv it,* 

new interpreters ruling W agrieultSral Writer of his 

with fresh material. Thfij interests rancid for bcvond 

sequently learn, as the “K' ^Wiiiig topks tn emSrnrr.kPvSr 
writer Trollope says . g* o£ agricultural policies ques- 

that uobody wr does > of mercantilism and laiiser- 
Just one reason, and that everjy* ^ and taxation, population, and 
that happens-cveii l as a ' Sj* controversies! Ills 

single individual s action is . jjt * an author began with 
a mixture of causes. “*«l »0 subject of the 

John Carswell is an AgjJ^}’:! jjg. he ^rote 'on Hm French 


A toast to 
the plough 


prices- A reviewer of the Trawil* 
France linked liis name with that® 1 
Edmund Burke, and argued, some- 
what oddly perhaps, that, whjle 
Yoitna could not write successfully 


r"nuiiun, national securilv war- «nai oaaiy i#ein«i»i 

Md ,h. infffion .S Young could "«™“ -gS 
on agriculture, in pujUual min 
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nil iixuwiiuiic, .*** r-'---- — 

metic lie has deservedly P j4- 
con sirlei able credit .Ills knowledge 
nf t-M<ttemic matters attracted sev- 
eral intiuiries from Jeremy Ben- 
ihain relating to population, prop- 
erty, the pour laws, and prices, and 
he was consulted by the government 
on the subject nf Irish injc regula- 
tion. Young was also a warm ndso- 
caie of a more scientific form of 
ediicatlim for the well-to-do, and he 
early saw the importance ot 
applying chemistry to agriculture , 
be was complimented by Joseph 
Priestley on his experiments de-, 
sinned in ascertain the food ot 
plants, and later by Humphry Davy 
on his aualysis of manures. 

Uppermost in h:s ideas was tne 
concept of ugricoliure as the mate- 
cnriiiit Ilf the economy* and Hence 
tEero 4 followed the great importance 
of agricu tural imprcvt-meiit as^he - 
£v To progress. He criticized Adam 
Smith, believing the B«at pluloso- 
i'l * the olougn , 


»: s.-ig ■:> ;l 




Smith, believing the gteal pluloso- 
plter in be “against the plough i 
and thought Smith’s work to be full 

sj" '-ra* % 

SSI “SS T BTIiS&ff- 

Sih hS t”d ' a curious term.u 
have been a M 

‘““ted. it ""Old •>« ‘0 


characterize Young as an agricul- 
tural crank. “One of the richest 
days I have enjoyed in France , he 
wrote, was the occasion of t long 
and truly farming dinner: drank a 
l’Ang-lois success to The Plough and 
had so much agricultural conversa- 
tion, that I wished my farming 
friends in Suffolk to partake my 
satisfaction.” The English Parlia- 
ment, he complained, was a merely 
“ manufacturing, trading, and shop- 
keeping legislature, if the angel 
Gabriel, from heaven, appeared, 
with a proposal to promote agricub 
lure, lie would be scouted.” The 
toasts which were drank at the 
dinner concluding Lord Somerville a 
cattle show in March 1805 included, 
Young reported, “The King, wini 
grateful thanks for his 
“ Mr Coke of Norfolk , ' The 

plough, worked , by good oxen, 
where the land is capable of car- 
rying them” tone of bis pet enthu- 
sfasms), “The fleece, covering 
plenty of good flesh, and a proper 
quantity of fat. » ^ir Joseph 
. Banks, and thanks on ms able 
Treatise on the Mildew in Wheat ,, 
and “Mr Arthur Young, and may 
we profit by his admirable treatise 
on Manures". And the inscription 


It is possible to comp .ii u Ynung 
with that later cm sack- r, the Uc-n- 
ihaitiitL-, Edwin Chadwick. Buth were 
innzivateil liy a passion for improve- 
ment and progress, iluuigli in Chad- 
wick's use ii ran in tin: direction of 
the prmr law and public health 
reform. Hot Ii were i n cl efaii gable, 
siiigle-min dec! in pursuing their ob- 
jectives; both believed in the supe- 
riority of their own knowledge and 
undei standing of the subject in 
view ; both felt themselves slighted 
and inadequately rewarded by gov- 
ernment and public for their pio- 
neering labours. Bat Yunng, at 
least, was redeemed by a sense of 
humour. He could htugh at his own 
enthusiasms. In 1786 lie wrote a 
bantering letter in Charlotte 
Burney, daughter of Charles Burney 
ilia •musician, who was Young’s 
brollier-iii-law. Congratulating Char- 
lotte mi her marriage, and on her 
husband’s decision in settle In Nor- 
folk, Y cuing wrote in his lightest 
style : 

Are you disposed to a country 
life? Or must you he gadding for 
ever to Lnndnn ? . . . Arc you in 
the midst of poultry ? Do you 
know your best cow? Are your 
lambs free from foxes ? Ace you 
planting shrubs rind making 
walks? and enn you pun as well 
in Norfolk as in London ? Then, 
on the other hand, there is your 
husband — what sort of man Is 
he ? ’Tis true I hear many excel- 
lent Lliings of him ; but does lie 
farm hugely ? Are his turnips 
clean ? Are his lands forward for 
beans and oats ? Does he plough 
with oxen ? You must confess 
that these are points much more 
to the purpose than the common 
rubbish of character ye common 
mortals attend to. 

Young’s writing, at its best, was 
direct, vigorous, even abrasive. He 
could turn a striking phrase, as 
when lie described the misery of a 
protracted Channel crossing as “ 14 
Hours for reflection in a vehicle 
that does not allow one power to 
reflect". He made no bones about 
attacking what he saw as the evils 
of the day. The so-called turnpike 
roads, lie complained bitterly, were 
” mere rocky lanes, full nf hugeous 
stones as big as one’s horse, and 
abominable holes". Throughout his 
life he reproached the ignorant 
conservatism of the small farmers, 
the "goths and vhndals” of the 
open Itelds, whose raco had to die 
out beforo new ideas could become 
generally rooted. His enthusiasm 
rail away into hyperbole : “Without 
inclosures there can be no good 
husbandly -* ; "Great farms Iiavo 
been the soul of the Norfolk cul- 
ture”; “The improvements which 
have been wrought in England have 
been almost totally owing to the 
custom of granting leases”; and 
tithes were "the greatest burthen 
that yet remains on the agriculture 
of this kingdom ”. 

Such exaggeration gave his critics 
plenty of scone, while his outspnken 
candour and tactlessness created 
enemies among the farming frater- 
nity. One was Thomas Stone, a 
Lincolnshire surveyor, whose own 
book had been harshly reviewed by 
Young as a work which did not 
“ add to the present stock of know- 
t ledge”, and moreover wus not free 


of errors. Young superseded Stone 
as the Board of Agriculture’s sur- 
veyor for Lincolnshire, and Stone 


7n Ms ourcs And the inscription 
composed by Young for hi* i^fes 
funeral . monument in Bradfleld 
church recorded only that She had 
been “ the great-g/and-daugliter of 

John AHen, e sq St Uu House m 
the county of Norfolk) i&ie fhj 1 . 
person, according to the Comte de. 
SoulaihrilHers who , There psed 
marl ’V , ■ • . ''-V ' v 


responded with an extended and 
venomous assault on' Youngs 
report. The practical husbandman 
of Suffolk, Stone averred, “ If ques- 
tioned by an inquisitive traveller 
respecting who was the worst 
farmer in the county . . . would 
immediately answer, Arthur 
Young". Through hJs Inexperience 
and ignorance, Stone continued. 
Young 

' became the dupe of every sly, 
artful knave who proposed to hint-, 

; self either interest or pleasure in 
misleading yoii. Hence the in- 
numerable exaggerated accounts 
in all your tours and travels of 
crops that never were reaped, and 
, Improvements In cattle that never 
existed ; and whilst I give you 
credit for the purity of your ■ 
intentions, 1 cannot help remark- 
ing that, by all the practical 
liuu&andmen who have traced you 
■ in your eccentHciiies t ; and com- . 

; pared your writings with the true 
statement of facts, you -have b?en 
• regarded as the Munclihauseh of 

'.tha afie-' 

' Thus the victir current today;, that' 

■ Young lacked a grounding in practi- 
cal farming wiis voiced against him 
■in his own day. The most Important. 
bf 1 Young's Critics,.! 1 ; however, was, 
WlUiam . Marshall | rb&ftdgd by.somb 1 


Browning's 
Major Poetry 

!an Jack 

Dr J:ick a ill si dels i lit sipiiiliuiuv uf 
IJrmMiiiijs's cjrb lout |Xii-iiisln-lori- 
couccnir.it ill ji on ilie ilr-uu.iiii punas 
ui his uu i mill .mil olli-rinp ,i s«bir 
vim sschMin. nl uf f hr tnnllhe 

1 1 is riaim ii is uoi uiili 
Browning's ‘llifnlghr hill wiili his 
concept iun nf the n.ituri- nl.i pm-iu, 
amhlic biilli.im xjrictx n| his 
Iccluiiquc. 1 Ic cxpluics tlic 
signifiiMitcc nf Urunui lilt's uv\ it 
ettegorics— •Dr.iniiuic 1 .\ i ics', 
’Drinutic Uuinauccs', ami 'Min 
and Women’. /.'5-40 

The Tales of 
Henry James 

Volume 1 1864-1869 
Edited by / 

Maqbool Aziz 

This is the lirsi of nil ciglii-xulume 
edition of the cmnplcic shtulvr 
ficuon ufl k-urv James. The ciliiimi 
is based on the original periodical 
lexis and iiillj but discrci-ily 
annolntcd. with all varinnis rccordtd. 
Ir will take its place as lhe standard 
scholarly edition. The talcs incliitle 
some of James's best-kmnvn work, 
bul Lheroarc many which have- been 
undeservedly neglected and utilise 
te-c valuation this edit inn will 

facilitate. £5 
\ 

Readings in 
Common- 
wealth 
Literature 

Edited by 

William Walsh 

The purpose ofihissi-leiiinii of 
readings, which com pfem tins 
Professor Walsh’s sun ey, 
('amuMitu'eahh f.itmnnn\ is id male 
a vail able critical jtidgim-nls and 
analyses of significant works from 
six parts of the ( 'uimuonvulili 
which have nude major cinitribin inns 
10 literature in Kngiish: India, New 
Zealand, Africa, t bnada, lhe West 
Indies, and AuKtvalia. /i+ yo 

palter covers/! 1 *95 

The German 
Naval Officer 
1 Corps 

' A Social and Political History 
| 1890-1918 

[ Holger H. Herwig 

The German N« vy as a n.it ional 
! institution is an excellent mirror, or 
1 microcosm, of XVilhelntiiii soriely At 

■ the turn of the century. This hook 

■ alia lyses the various officer corps in 
1 the Navy w icliin the lamer frame- 

j work of German social history. The 
main issues thus reflect the Alnesses 
f that afflicted Germany in genera] ; 
t issues of social origin, cducatimi, 

] anti-Semitism, honour and the duel, 
r technology. £6 



Chronology of 
African History 

G. S. P',.Freeman- 
<3 ran ville 

This is a comprehensive chronology 
hi tabular form, sviiingout ilic-knnnn 
or approximate date of every 
imporlant event in African fiisiury 
beiw;ccn c. jooo b.c and 
31 December 1971. It enables rhe 
reader la sec at a gbnee the course 
’.pf cvent^ in differeikt rtgions of 
Africa, an well as 1 he main eteritsin 
the rest of the world. £5 
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iimUcm million i ics as i ho nutru 
reli.ibk' srmrt'u on con temporary 
farming met hull*. Marshall was 
aggrieved that Young, mid mol lie, 
was selected for the post of Sucre- 
lury to tliu Board of Agriculture, 
established in 179.1. He took It on 
himself to produce a five- volume 


poivui s o( energy uiui endurance. 
He must Juvc. written very fun lo 
liuvc achieved hi.s tremendous 
output, and much of his scribbling 
was done by candlelight laic at 
night, after a long day hi the 
saddle, in a farmhouse or in one of 
those wayside inns — like the King’s 
Head aL North leach, which he des 


review of the cimiuy reports pub- Head aL North loach, which he des- 
lislied by the Hoard, criticizing their crJbctl as 11 very bad and very 
made of compilation and the com tie- dear", or the Bush ut Waiisrc.it!, 


made of compilation mid the compe- 
tence of snmc of the authors, bur 
reserving his heaviest broadsides 
for those reports made by Young 
himself. The. Hoard's reports, it is 
true, exhibited serious failings 
though these cannot nil be laid ut 
Young's door, und Marshall’s spire 
niRtle him unduly severe on Young’s 
own efforts. 

Critics then, as new, were too 
ready to assume a lack of practical 
experience mi Young's pari. Quite 
apart from the farms lie occupied in 
Suffolk, Essex and Hertfordshire, 
he imiM have been die most widely- 
travelled farming writer of tint 
period. However, there is little 
doubt dint much of Young's earlier 
writing was immature and ill- 
judged. Hu himself recognized this, 
anti tried lo suppress his Course of 
Experimental Agriculture, pub- 
lished in 1770, by buying up and 
destroying all the copies he could 
find. Modern writers have also 
raised important questions on the 
soundness of Young’s methods of 
collecting the material for his 
liooks, the accuracy of his observa- 
tions, and him far his work was 
influential in encouraging improve- 
ments*. Joint Gu/Jcy deals with these 
matters only in passing. His eyes 
are fixed on die man himself, and 
the real interest of his admirable 
and extensive biography lies mare 
in what it reveals of Young and his 
ini mediate circle rather than in the 
brief analysis of his many writings. 

Dr Gnzley ius spent many years 
in an exhaustive search for Young’s 

alii 


Impertinent mid dirty ", At Bind- 
Held ho habitually rose at , four 
o’clock and begun the day with u 
dip up to his neck in Ids garden 
pond, evdn when i lie snow was on 
the ground. When nearly sixty he 
wrote : ’* 1 do imt mind it m all, and 
sometimes stand in the wind till 
dry ; it is, however, sharp work.” 

On h is second visit in Prance in 
1788 he travelled alone mi horseback, 

my cloak-hag behind me; und 
I did not travel thus an 
hundred miles before my mare 
fell blind ; I have heard and read 
much of tlie pleasure of travell- 
ing ; how it may be with post- 
ing — avn nr couriers preparing 
apartnieiHs and repasts, I know 
not ; let those who enjoy such 
comforts pity me who inado 1700 
miles on a blind mure 1 und 
broug-hi her (htmianiiy would not 
allow me to sell her) sufo buck to 
Bradfield. 

These rueful reinurks arose f rum 
his stop at an Inn at Amiens, ju.st 
visited by Charles James Fox. Fox 
travelled 


mind, and a gifi for languages, if is 
reading was extremely wide, as is 
evident from rite manuscript of his 
enormous, unpublished Elements of 
Agriculture. Dr Gurley shows tliut 
ho was f oiul of society, mid particu- 
larly the society of women. A factor 
in this, no doubt, was ills unhappy 
marriage. His wife was a woman 
obsessed with uitmciirs real and 
imaginary and was inclined to 
meddle in his affairs by writing 
secret letters which ran counter to 
hi.s own views. Yuung's only son, 
the Reverend Arr-hur Young, was 
something of a disappointment: he 
capitalized on hi.s father’s reputa- 
tion and influence to secure un 
Irish living, and went off to make 
nn agricultural survey for the Rus- 
sian govern me i it, finally settling 
down on an estate in the Crimea. 
Two of the three daughters died oF 
tuberculosis, uml the death in 1797 
or his youngest and favourite 
daughter. Bobbin, in only her four- 
teenth year, was u tremendous blow 
to Young. He was hitter about the 
medical treatment she Jind received, 
mid regretted 

putting so much reliance In the 
medical tribe, fur she had the 
'Personal attendance or correspon- 
dence of five physicians and none 
agreed. 1 did for the best nnd 
spared nothing, but had she been 
a p nil per in a village she would, ] 
verily think, have been alive nnd 
hearty. Such ure the blessings of 
money ; it has cost me lfid T„ t „ 
destroy illy child. 


with u girl in a pnst-chuiso, a 
waiting woman, ami his valet in a 
cabriolet and a French courier— 
tihe English ai the Table d’hote 
said he travelled ]ii no style. U is 


private papers, mid he has finally 
produced a fascinating account of 
wi a extraordinary career und n most 
striking character. Young evidently 
fiMiiimuidcd uiioniiuiis pliysicul 


The loss of Uolibin liruiigiu about 
a religious conversion to FvunguU- 
cul pietism, mid he nee fort It Young 
devoured sermons and religious 

— ... .. ... works as he had formerly dune 

however a plaguy different. style tanning treatises He also had much 
from mine, but I have been doing correspondence with Wilberfurcc 

and undertook rite charitable educa- 
tion of IW Poor children of Brad- 
field. home ten years later came 
another blow. His sight deteriorated 
and, after an unsuccessful operation 
for cataract, he became blind. None 
nib less, he continued his publica- 
tions, now interspersed with reli- 


“ “ ■ w i J *«■* ■ NCLII UUIII£ 

nil my life Hnd ho has been 
talking ; and therefore my blind 
mure is but the world’s justice, 
two not very practical. 


Young’s remarkable powers of 
endurance were cutup i emeu led by u 
lively intelligence, u truly inquiring 


glmis collections, and to the very 
end coiiLrivL-d to function us the 
Secretary to the Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

How Influential was he ? What 
was his impact on English farming? 
These are difficult quest ions to 
answer, and Dr Gnzley provides 
only incidental evidence. Thine is 
much to suggest that none of the 
agricultural writers of the period 
reached n very wide audience, and 
that to n huge extent they were 
preaching to tho converted. The 
small circulation of Yuung's Annuls 
of Agriculture — only between 300 
and 400 — supports this view, but on 
the other hand some of his books 
rail through a number of editions, 
mid were translated into oilier 
European languages. His most 
praised work, Lite substantial quarto 
volume of Trarels in Frunee, was 
so!d for 2. , »s, with an original prim 
of 1,000 copies ; Young received 6s 
a copy on all sales. Perhaps the 
widest circulation was achieved by 
his Farmer's Kulcndar, which 
reached a fifth edit inn in 1804. The 
publisher printed un initial 2,000 
copies of this edition, and sold 1,200 
of (hem within a mouth. Young 
noted: "I lmd 100 L. for that edi- 
non, 40 L. more for this six months 
a her publication, and in future 25 L. 
for each succeeding one. The sale ii 
an extraordinary one." This, it muv 
be pointed out, was at the height iif 
the warrime fanning activity ami 
prosperity. Young’s writing never 
made him rich, a roncern for money 
runs Lhrnugli a good deal of his 
corrcspniidencc, nnd his early years 
before lie lulic riled Bradfield were 
marked by severely straitened cir- 
cumstances. 

From the many excerpts from the 
letters and oilier inutcrials collected 
by Ur Gnzley one gains an impres- 
sion of a select farming coterie of a 
limited number of great landown- 
ers, middling gentry and wealthy 
funnel's. They read the ztunafc nnd 
occasionally contributed lo It, 
attended the anmiul “ sliucpslieur- 
mgs ” at Woburn mu] H.ilklum, und 
tried mu new breeds, crops, und 


Sfir? ® n i heir home t An , 1,. inverted commas round the 

h iy gi'i.duuMy did the loLfcK of Pericles should 

D ™"" ■ ■ ■"“ “fea .hi, is a ii ..olnl io.. fro.., 

:v., A , fireen: his attitude is 


... sound in* 
t iller down to The general S*! 
wn.-k.ng farmers who coiS / 
afford m lose money m US 

innovations— though ' Yo m! ^ 

joust, saw the necessity of cd™i» 
ln « l }"> costs and pXfg ‘ft 1 ' 
practices. The process of „L a 
tinn was n uin... — , . perinea- 
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des- 
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KIT™? 1 ™ ami backward™!** 


ly adja- 


<* «* .1* 


&ur Green: his attitude ... 

complex. Perhaps lie would 
C-t preferred me lo use Ins own 
fids from The Shadow of the Par- 
■ M n_" self- tipi i donated niegulo- 

■>*'? 

§t— Your reviewer of Pel or 
■ten’s A Concise I list nr p of Ancient 
jute (November 30), noting his 
ilier '* guerrilla attacks on the pru- 
& aonal armies of classical scholar- 
j* paused to wonder if /Irion, 
iid ina group of scholars (now 
idly dispersed) who worked for it, 
iie inspired by Dr Green’s 



.. ot even the t’te raspneu vy **i uivvu a 

most prolific and readable of eiehr* lyonle". May we, as the editors 
eemli -century faruiiug writer* am his mind ul rest ? And 

U* 1 "J probability quite small. The •** him: in no way whatsoever. 
Board of Agriculture too, luadetnZ h brand of criticism with winch 
niely him need, nnd lacking in both r Green sought to refresh “l lie 
direction and influence, made liula irility of orthodox classical leai n- 
lmpression, and gradually lansed- §" (yaw reviewer’s words! has 
into somnolence. Probably dm U been ours. His striking dc-s- 
gruatest stride towards more effi- fpwn of Alcaeus as “ Hilaire 
cicnt farming was achieved hy the Ik rewritten bjr Cavafy would, 
abolition of common fields and the ^instance, be quite beyond ns. 
taking into cultivation of waste* and IlKidentally, Arioii need not be 
commons, which Young warmly and tossed in the past tense. Edi- 
consi sternly advocated. By this ’Si board intact, we have just 
means a large proportion o! the ilished the first issue of n new 
country’s laud wns brought within a lies. 

modern framework of operation WILLIAM ARROWSMITH, 
and the basis was laid (nr (lie D. S. CARNF.-ROSS. 

eye in mi I adoption of improved tech- 
niques. 

Young had many of the right 
ideas, even if he also had seme 
wrong ones, nnd too often allowed 
lus prejudices to run away with 
him. He had always a vision of 
great possibilities, and he ended hi* 
lilt- seeing the steam engine as the 
new means In perfection in agricul- 
ture. lie was undoubtedly one of 
the leading innovative! spirits of an 
enormously Innovative age, All this, 
nnd much more, appears io Dr 
Gazley’s richly documented and 
vastly interesting biography. Hera 
ivc have at last nn authnrltative and 
definitive study of one of the key 
figures of the classic " agricultural 
revolution ", 


To the Editor 


Book Production 

•Sir, — Nicolas Barker and Anthony 
Rowe, writing in your Printing and 
Bonk Production number (November 
30), bath appear to have misunder- 
stood tu some extent the nature of 
the involvement uf computers with 
photncomposlng machines. 

. It is not really true to say thut the 
early experiments in computer-aided 
typesetting delayed the introduction 
of phntoconiposiug, since there were 
no commercially viable high-spued 
machines available in Europe before 
1965. The early experiments in text 
handling on computers, which were 
carried out by programmers rather 
than by printers, were more notable 
as programming achievements than 
as print They were proclaimed as 
considerable advances on previous 
methods (which in terms of pro- 
gramming technique they were): un- 
fortunately, they went so proclaimed 
to the printing trade rather than to 
tho computer industry, and com- 
puter-aided typesetting acquired a 
pad name in the trade trpm which it 
is even now nor entirely free. . 
^Nevertheless, there is a great deal 
Ot it about: quite- elaborate text- 
handling programs have been 
smuggled into priming houses, in 
the small computers which are used 
as controllers In the present genera- 
non of . high-speed photocomposlng 
. machines. The computers are still 
running the photosetters, but now 


<1 mill! filly with us. Mr Barker 
sees It as h change of attitude : l see 
B rather as u multiplication of possi- 
bilities. The man who bus some- 
ihhig lo be printed (whether it is a 
iSiDie, n mail-order catalogue nr mi 
underground newspaper) is now 
® ’‘ 0 i “ ™«o*« an appropriate 
for its production : he is no 
angor confined to metal lypo nud 
■“SET third- 

E e !Sir t ; ut!0 .‘ lem - v tul,u biach- 
liies will find rhoir work ; so will the 

Selectrlc type writer and the pleco (d 
discaided oftset press hlnnket. 

T , , . R. SOUTHALL, 
l^pograpliw Adviser. Crosltuld 

UndriflS 3JG™ 6 R “ d - 

ln 8 u nd Book Production issue 
ihoWSSf ? 0, i. b u E 1 wos surprised 
h.-a!,b lb n K s . , ,he ' r] Bht place ' to 
hieuk (a word) is a useless concept ”. 
Surely words should be broken — 


recent television prngi'iimnif nbuut 
air accident invest {gut ion. It will bo 
rocallcd tliut “ if ,i cnniponuiiL can be 
fitted in two ways, iiiuvitahly .some- 
body will fit it ibe wrong way ”. Wn 
Imvo always simkon lightly of the 
serious things in life. 


tlipy do so out of sight: program- 
ming techniques nnd computer tech- 
nology have progressed, so that what 
used to be a roomful of exponslvo 
metal boxes is now a piece of olec- 
tronics the size of a desk drawer, 
hidden behind tho covers of the 
pnotoconiposrng machine. 

Also, the computers are no longer 
considered even by their supporters 
t0 , , omni competent : computer 
people hove learnt how complicated 
some aspects of composing (notably 
hyphenation and pugo make-up) are. 

I am sure thut it is the difficulty of 
getting nrst-clnss machine hyphens- 
tton, as much as any ideological con- 
sideiatlon, that causes designers to 
use ragged-riglu scuing In book- 
work. The classical rules of book 
pagB composition survived the first 
450 years of the development of 
printing because of their validity, 
not merely because of the “ until ink- 
log and sheeplike perseverance ” of 
printers. The classical rules yield 
readable pages, bur they require 
thorn to he of an even colour: this 
necessitates moderate and regular 
utenrord spacing and this in turn 
requires careful choice of the point 
« w "' c » each line ends. Whatever 
Mr Barker says, bad hyphenation 
does obscure the sense of a textj 
programmes which produce hyphen- Btinhrids* "w'Ci 
arion and Justification of a standard [staif WiAt PO’5 5Pfi Bcmbrid & e . 
acceptable to hook designers can tie ■ 8 ' 0j5 SPa 

written, but they pro difficult to 
write, they require a lot of comptiter 
apd they run slowly. 

The revolution In printing is. un- 


25 Hfdfoi 
7EY. 


.J. R. W. MHR1.AND. 
ru Street, Uolfa.st B'J‘2 


■ — — uj uKun ^ 

*P ace Joes allow their 
ampledon-io that the two parts 
belona sensibly together, whether 

hv at ,l,„ Philology, 


by .1.0 p^iVlou „(,h7 JSSB 
or by common sense. When words 
« ° rD H en pit at random and 
without thong lit such absurdities as 
readjust , “ rcap-pear “ and 

tne-rapist and many less absurd 
but no less confusing variations 
appear, presenting an obvious 
hindrance to comprehension and 
easy readiug. 

SIMON KENDALL. 


■I, , t k . 

Sod’s Law 


Swansea 


WELSH ARTS COUNCIL 

‘WELSH DYLAN* 

an exhibition on die 20th anniversary oj the poet's death 




22 December to 12 January at Giynn Vjylph Ai t i 

baiiory. * .»■ ■ 

23 Jamiary to 16 Fejrua^y at University Collage. !. 

3 April to 27 April at the Daniel OweP Centre. 

4 May tb 25 May at Oriel. . ! . " ,i 

Illustrated catalogue and 'Fern Hill* paster 50p each from 
Lit cml ure Department, Welsh Arts' Council, MUseunV Place '' 
Cardiff CF1 3NX. : I 1 ■ .• ; v* 


Aberystwyth 

Llanelli 

Mold 

Bangor 


Sir— In the interests .of historical 
and. literary accuracy it must be re- 
corded -that. Sod is an upstart, ■ The 
law was enunciated by hbth Murphy 
and Finagle long before Sod was 
even a vogufr Word. 

T’tannol claim historical prtcldpn 
Jot. personal recdllcctinnsj Imt 
Muryhr* Ijprttnbuntsements : iwdi*e 
knowi. to me about 1945 and I dm 

?SS,'ff rllSP «|ato. Finagle is his 


Statejneqtsjoif the jaw ihfafjy 
Atfipdg-.tlie latent was. Ihat in^ wl 

V. i'V- r-S-: 


, si ^i~V , vju n Wright’s fiirmiilutimi 
of Sods Law (December 7) ns 
appears to he a particular case 
or this Law's general formulution In 
logical notation (x) fx which J devel- 
oped in the him l ( J5Hs. In view of 
more recent developments in logic 
and in our understanding of the 
world quite considerable elabora- 
tion should now he possible. 

„ , . D.C. DAAIANT 

16 Orchard Street. Cambridge. 

Warrior’s Rest 

Sir,— -Thougli flmtured (who 
wouldn’t bo ?) at the thought of fuiic- 
Honing as an Infiucnca On Younger 
Scholars, I fear I cannni return the 
compliment when your reviewer 
(November 30) credits mo with huv- 
mg “ perfected the an of the anony- 
mous review as serious polemic / 
may have— said he arrogantly— hut 
your reviewer certainly has not. it is 
rash of him, for a start, to complain 
about my profusion of metaphors in 
a notica where the background is 
loud with big guns, where the CAII 
thunders (a soft collective buttery 
mutter is what I always associate 
w jt 'Hi Americans coma up with 
medium-range weapons, and salvoes 
crash vaguely, like the review, in the 
direction of acme target or other, 
Warriors Rest”, yet; anyone 
would think he was reviewing Mont- 
gomery on Alamein. 1 

To proceed 1 do not know if the 
Department of Classics in a large 
American university Is outside your 
reviewer s Palo, but we will assume 
11 »*: Jn.aity case that is where I Jive 
and operate: to he precise, in Texas, 
where (as: readers might not gather 
trpm your reviewer). Arion today is 
no longer located, being now under 
the wing of What is known hereabouts 
as Hid University of Texas at Boston. 
a i,„ 0: 11 jhl»tantiablc claims, e spec I- 
ally when backed jby a tired old let- 
out clause, are n fTti'ri.Ouruir in 


fiight fruin irratiumilism, und the 
con ucct lull uf the hoplitc pliolanz, 
(u) with ciiicrgem ilcmociacy t and 
(b) with the rise of Mncedonia. Maj 
1 ren-ssiiru reuders time all these 
topics nrc treated us fully as a 42JWD- 
word text will permit? Your 
reviewer claims they are " oilher not 
mentioned ” (untrue in all cases)) 
'‘or lost in a furust of detail ” (the 
let-out clause). Ha need only check 
tho Index (I compiled It inyselr J to 
disprove his own clnim. Lastly, if ne< 
can point to a place in any work ot 
mine where I describe Pericles ; 
" the great reactionary IV® wj™ 



D. S. 1 AKNi'.-uwaa. 
lie University Professors, Boston 
iersity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Unthankfully 

l tj— My at tent inn hasn’i been 
iisatothe howler in my lei ter of 
h week (December 21), hut it’s got 
ins on its own. I referred to 
■hpefully”, ” thankfully " and the 
hi as “floating adjectives”— they 
ltd course floating adverbs. Sorry 
i«t that. 

KINGSLEY AMIS, 
hmmnnsi Hadley Coin limit, 
Licet, Herts. 


Ltit uui uw biiui isj) viim "J — 

I presume, beginning at home 

If one gets a reputation jw . 
gance. I've decided, one should r«Jiy 
live up to it. Your reviewer’s® 0 ^, 
suggests that 1 may have bee° * F 
plug lately in that respect. J J® 
lie will he the last to object » 
sharpen my daws on him for start ■ 
No master of the art of . th u JfaD 

mous review, especially after 

accolade, could be e3 fl >g f t ,^ r| L°if 
up with less than the best himse 

PETER GREEN. •• 
Department of Ctasaics, The U 1; 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas W , 
USA. 

V Our reviewer wjjw 
delighted that my mild 
parody of Professor ^ie f rmB 
has provoked him to en ?® r F ec i that 
his tent, and 1 am ^Jj Py s JJ r paningi ; ’' 
his claws do not need sn P in0W - 
but un old TLS hand sh “ ld ^ -j 
that reviewers l«ve no convta 
the headlines. It is 1*2 J «<* -V 

sad) limt Professor ggj, .from :. 


Barrack Room 
Ballads 

Sir, — Your reviewer disliked . my 
Miiruent of tho )b» i uifr-Rooin 
alads (December 14), u matter of 
on which lie’s entitled to lib* 
opinion, hm let that puss. Kipling 
slctj, however, may he intere-sied 
Dome (lucstinns hu raises about 
* foment of tho Hal lads. 

'^Hlhakin 1 their bustles like indies 
. so fine, 

'HBuns o' tho enemy wheel into 
line . . . 

hfouultcd several eminent nrtilier- 
£ l « , yW* vivid inetaplior. Mator- 
P. Hughes writes: "It 
W describes the swinging sound 
l “ 8 ,rai l when curried ehest-liigh 
L^^-numbcrs," Perhaps your 
r«w- r does not rcmeinlier the days 
lU|, ned and backed 
L bolding up the hiiiiched- 
‘taafr l tIie ’ r ^irts. Nor per- 
'bJlfo" *1® the waltz-tune of 
winch Kipling refers in 

. ,f he ,ook5 
Mandalay, nml at Ureclit’s 

£°“ °^J r > Sourahaya Johnny, 
Point that it is Kipling 

CnS Wa B /». Chl ' vhu w " * Make 

I& this letter, niuy 
hi bas 8U « ^ 10 8 a,, ameful error 
WouiidIIr apB P Y° ur reviewer’s 
namert 6 ^k a * , 2 , V * ““ghl » ot 

55r-_. . C-E. CARRINGTON. 
I12JG. nhur Y Park South, l.undon 

Anglo-American 
r Musicology 


o* * expressed on the 
X 0U J? American 
In lhe fk ‘ ,d musical 


i.onay . orienrsi. 

does not discuss how Wien r(ht> {, 

fluences In art and Grtdl* Iltmti-- L -. 

I feel more 

5 “MS? : "S 


III the cnmpiiivr mill, mid mi Jouhi 
clutching their copies of Das Kapital 
mul the Thoughts of Cluiininm Man, 
will eagerly join the tribe of pseudo- 
sciemisis, as iliey plod ilicir tedioux 
way down their own private blind 
alley. 

Meuiiwiiile l shall “continue in 
dclL'iui' 1 lie self-defeating iioii- 
ideolugivs ” of cnmmnn sense and 
eiijoyiueiil. I do not know whether 
my enjoy me ul is iiinliscriuiiiiathig ; 
1 mu fairly certain that in judging 
a piece of music, I fail to take fullv 
mlu account “ its synthetic nnd its 
coni push imiul dimensions” und 
especially “ its spccilic structural 
psychology ”, 

My crime is that I eiijuy music 
anil want m share my enjoyment : 
for me the jnv outweighs in uuimi't- 
ance any amount of what D. H. Law- 
rence in a similu ^connexion referred 
in as “ critical iwiddle-twnddle about 
style nml form Educaiinmd fashion 
mid an arid mul arrogant intellectual- 
isin arc against me. but l take heart 
in those words of Ionesco [TLS, 
October G, 1972): “Art is the pro- 
vince of feelings. Feelings are the 
province uf art. ... To aspire to 
turn a work of art which is emotional 
into n scientific expression is a mis- 
take un every count, 11 

RONALD WOODHAM. 

University of Rending, 35 Upper 
Redlands Road, Rending, 


Questions of Tone 

Sir, — Now that F. W. Bateson and 
Jack Lindsay (November 9, 16, and 
30) have established tu their meek 
self-content a thesis that Americans 
can neither read nor write poetry 
because of nn “ inner lack ” of true 
English, they might train their 
powers un the pitiable case of John 
Mi I tun, us described some years ago 
by none other than F. R. Leavis- 

” So complete, nud so mechani- 
cally hubifmil, is Milton's departure 
from the English order, striictiira 
und accent unt inn ”, asserts Dr 
Lenvix (in his Revaluation), “that 
lie uficii produces passages tliut have 
to he rend through several times 
before min cun see linw they go. . . 
Also, ... 

'I lie extreme and consistent 
remoteness of Milton’s medium 
fruin any English that wns ovor 
spoken is an immediately relevant 
coiihideration. It became, of 
course, habitual to him ; but huhl- 
timtioii amid not sensitize n 
a medium so cut off from speech — 
speech that hoiongs to the emo- 
tional mid sensory texture of 
actual living nnd is In resonance 
with the nervous system ; it could 
only confirm an Impoverishment 
of sensibility. 

The present circumstance makes 
it recognizably ironic titan by speak- 
ing thus about the author of Para- 
dise Lost Dr Lcavis was basically 
in nccord with ft certain pseudo- 
English writer limited Eliot, whose 
own poems Lindsay affirms lo be 
pervaded by an American •* toneless- 
ness ”. 

It is further ironic that Milton’s 
isolation from idiomatic English, as 
inferred hy Dr Lcavis, briims him 
into a state of linguistic kinship with 
me and all other Americans who, 
tbcnii/es Bateson, "write in what is 
still un nbstinataly foreign lan- 
guage ”. True, one may argue that 
for Milton idiomatic English was a 
gift lost, whereas for any American 
it is a gift never possessed. Still, 
ilic supposition that neither of us 
lus it seems to pull Milton and me 
together, and that can he called a 
biased thing. , At the same time it 
seems lo pull both of us iWffrj 
Bateson and Lindsay ; and that, in- 
deed. is a blessed tiling. 

ROBERT A. HUME. 
Department of English, University 
of Nevada, Runo, Nevada, USA. 

Eliza Lynn 

Sir,— In your notice (November 
23i of F. B Smith’s admirable book 
mi W. J. Linton your ravlejjer com- 
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The Littleh amp tons 
through the ages 



OSSldlT l.ANCASTLH i 
The Lkilehampton Bequest: 

94pp. John Murray. £2. 

The Littk-haninton Bequest, accord- 
ing to Ur Roy Strong, who Introduces 
tho bonk u( this name as Director of 
tho National Portrait Gallery, 1b tho 
mast significant addition to the Gal- 
lery for many years. It consists of 
tho portraits of tho Courantsdair 
(Littlchainpton) family, by artists 
ranging from Cranach to Hockney. 
An astonishing sequence. Osbcrt 
Lancaster’s text, in tho tinio avail- 
able, inevitably could be no more 
than a preliminary outline for n full 
catalogue raisonnd of the collection 
hut even so the display of his un- 
rivalled knowledge of the family 
genealogy is impressive indeed. 
Every portrait is reproduced. The 
buok is n noble salute to a major 
contribution to bur National Heri- 
tage. 

This makes the levity, if not 
outright frivolousness, of most re- 
views thnt have so far appeared all 
lhe more distasteful. Mr Lancaster 
has indeed a rare gift of making a 
fairly recondite subject zestful for 
specialist and layman alike : thus 
here, by a discreet, often positively 
witty, husbandry of the rich as-tt- 
were compost heap of the eccentric 
ma oners and modes of the English 
aristocracy, as exemplified In the 
Littlehamptons, he has preserved 
the rich savour of lire as it was, and 
is, lived, in what is also qu ntesson- 
rially a work of scholarship., But 
those who have roiled in the aisles 


Hengist and Abigail Coriander 
ftirfisf rfrtfolfm'n) 


should ri.se ami bend the knee in 
more decurous salute to Mr Lancas- 
ter's profouiuier ucliiovoment, 

And yet — this remains u 
puzzling wurk. Though avowedly 
an intorim report, it is strange to 
find that questions of attribution, 
date, conditions, other versions, etc, 
of acLual portraits are almost en- 
tirely omitted. There is no critical 
upparatus: no bibliography; no 

index. Ttiero is hardly a single 
footnote worthy of tlie name. Even 
tho reproductions rniso queries. 
Anyone experienced in the study of 
such family collections expects to 
trace a physical likeness persistent 
in the sitters through the genera- 
tions. A recurring stylistic like- 
ness in the works of art, ns distinct, 
front the sitters they represent, is, 
however very rare, but it is so 
marked here that one may wonder if 
the whale collection has not been 
“ restored “ rather thoroughly, by 
one hand. That hand could only be 
that of Mr Lancaster himself, some- 
times known to art historians as 
" The Master or the Gluzed and 
Popping Eye ”. 

But this can only remain conjec- 
ture, for, while the question could 
be resolved forthwith one way or the 
other by a sight of the originals, these 
remain unavailable even to accredi- 
ted students. One knows they are, 
somewhere, in the National Portrait- 
Gallery, for Dr Strong says so. But 
Inquiry there meets invariably with 
litter rebuff, So much so, that one 
cannot but begin to question whether 
tho collection did, In actuality, ever 
reach the NPG — or was this noble 


g ift snarled up nt ilte Ium niomeni 
y un over-iupucious Treasury ovei 
some pedantic detail of iho Flnanct 
Act ? Did ii all. Minply, fall through 1 
The book itself contains no hint 01 
this, but since It was set up — pres uni 
ably same time Inst summur — strnngi 
tilings have happened. 

_For one. Dr Strong is un tongci 
Director uf ihe Notional Porirail 
Gallery ; lie has resigned. Ills pra 
text— n preference to manage i 
miscellaneous museum some when 
west of Ilurrods — lacks credibility 
It must ho remembered that till 
NPG 1ms changed fundamentally 
since Henry James described it (h 
1897) as “ the low swelling stmctiiri 
now pinned— n good deal as t 
■ bustle ’ is attached to a lady’i 
waist lo the back of tho Natianai 
Gallery. The NPGnuw — atutnotleaai 
owing to Dr Strong’s own Alan-* 
tends to surpass even the Nntiona 
Gallery in popular acclaim am 
glamour. Why, then, leave It i Wiq 
too, most recently, should tlie Pay 
master General, tha prestigious con 
trolier of the whole British ar 
scene, likewise resign ? Exper 
opinion, in short, cum only coucfudi 
that something is being covered up 
and tha rumour that tho Editor o 
The Times has already suppressei 
three letters on the subject fron 
Mr Denis Mahon should not ba toi 
easily dismissed. Tima hlone wi? 
tell — but, in the mean of time, ,6Ct 
dents should lay their hands st 


on Mr Lancaster's opuscule. It seen 
only too likely that that la lh 
closest they will ever get to Lhe lo< 
Liitlehamprnn heirlooms. 


We have come to 
more; front Professor Ctt *Z- 

1 . r V- ' -iir v' : 


T Dew world of 
in 'his 
«wn«i with pocket 
'L Obr-fianj* tables, baked 


I1U Wl«. 

WSTSw to 

Alien and Unwin. 

HERBERT VAN THAL. 

33 Queen's Gate Gardens. London 
SW7. 
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Dai Country 

A collection of short stories set in the 
valleys of South Wales 

Alun Richards 

‘Alun Richards is as unsparing of his 
countrymen as Welsh writers often are, but one 
also senses the familiar love-hatred . . . (He) 
explores the conflict between the acceptance of 
local values and customs, and the urge to make 
one’s way in the outside world. Every story here 
aims at making a point/ £3.00 

The Times Literary Supplement StA 

111 ■■■ Michael Joseph JP 
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Against the graven image 


IH.KSS CRAIIAK : 

Tile l'nimuliou ol' Islamic Ai l 

2 Kipp plus 131 illustrations. Vale 
University I’ress. £7.50. 

An unkind review uf The Fur null ion 
of Islamic Art would be to quote 
Oleg ('irulntr’s own description nt 
it: "an exercise in I'roiih’truncllinix, 
in til*? setting up of categories nf 
learning a ml investigation through 
which a series or fundamental 
(liiestinus may be answered It 
would he u niisiaku to be duT erred 
bv these ncilysylJables from reading 
wiiut >is, in spite of them, u book 
ol a bsur lii nu interest and immense 
c nidi i ion, ilinuyh nt times of 
e xus pera ting obscurity. Renders 
must be prepared for u large (lose 
nf abstract theory intermingled with 
descriptive archaeology. On the 
Dome uf the Rock wo are told : 

The fuel that it was meant to lie 
| a masterpiece | further confirms 
tile immiirnnco in the art of any 
cull unit iimmeut nf the monuments 
that identify it in contrast to wlnit 
preceded it. One aspect of Islamic 
un ... is tlmt which identifies 
itself .is unique uud different and, 
while the forms and meanings of 
these u nil] uo (losses vary, the struc- 
tural fort remains. 

On like origins of Klumic inihmh and 
mi i ion ■/ in Roman nichi- and Christ- 
ian church lower: 

One con liJ argue iltni there is 
attached Lu most forms a " vec- 
torial " quality nr a certain direc- 
tion and tlr.it a change in direc- 
tion, or in position within other 
forms, can alter the form's .signi- 
ficance without altering the form 
itself. Then also, rite attitude of 
the hell older affects the mean nig 
of certain forms ami thus compels 
the ways in which they develop. 

Tt to .meaning, nil wro gre told Inter 
In the hook. Is qulto simple after 
all i "Without significant alter u- 
• tibfl of xhqpe, towers hecuinu 
mlmirets, liiclius became mihrahs 
and- , 1 u . concatenation of aisles 
tni ope side of the building, indicated 
tlie qihlali, whenever these feuturcs 


were found in a mosque.’’ In otlier 
words, the Muslims adapted current 
idiom in building us fur as necessary 
for their own purposes. The foci is 
simple ; yet, however wrapped up, 
ll enables Professor Grnbni io deve- 
lop interesting genera libations both 
nn Muslim attitudes towards tile urts 
and on art itself in general. 

hi un opening chapter he describes 
the problem to be explored os thill 
of defining more precisely than has 


vet been done what is meant by the 
adjective "Islamic" when applied 
to art, nod of identifying the pro- 
cesses by which it lirsL became recog- 
niznlile us u distinctive quality in 
objects or monuments of the Islamic 
world. It is n question, in Professor 
n nil mi’s view, not so much of des- 
cribing the formal, monographic or 
functional chuructcri sties of Muslim 
buildings nr objects as of explaining 
rite internal creative purpose and the 
attitudes of Muslim society toward 
the urts, so fur as tlmt is possible. 

To set the scene, a second chap- 


ter giyes u broad archaeological sur- 
vey of the lands conquered by the 
Muslims und summarizes the diverse 


ecological and cultural settings 
within whicli the new society, with 
varying speed in different imperial 
urban or religious centres, develop- 
ed an architecture and urts which 
in mu* way or another could be con- 
sidered uniquely its own. ll is n vnsi 
field, and Professor Gnibur surveys 
ir with inuslerly erudition. 

From study mainly of early texts 
he concludes that Muslims in it hilly 
had no particular attitude toward tho 
arts and, witli one important excep- 
tion, merely accepted wlmt they 
found. The obvious exception wns tho 
well-known Muslim dislike nf figured 
remesen rational art. This began as a 
seif-defensive reaction to the strong- 
Jy iconic climate of Christian Syria, 
and was rite Muslim response to the 

. I. f f . . #*t • l 


Muslim cultures. Writing was one 
such system, however ; und that ex- 
plains' the special role of Arabic 
script Hnd Inscriptions in official 
Muslim tirt, architecture and coin- 
age. In subsequent centuries the 


cany rejection by officialdom of liv- 
ing forms as symbols spread as n 
moralistic altitude, specifically Is- 
lamic, which tended to view all arris- 
Lie creation as a substitute for reulity 
and therefore evil, beside being 
Luimed with the association ol 
luxury. Though not always easy to 
follow through digressions on theo- 
retical questions, the account nf ill is 
development is deeply thought out 
and nf great interest. 

Two long chapters are devoted to 
the development of ihe mosque and 
its appurienunces, the air of ilie 
court (its paluces and country re- 
treats) and the art of the city. 
Another chapter considers early 
Islamic decorut I on. In all these Pro- 
fessor Grubar ranges widely through 
the archaeology of many md I vidua I 
monuments as well us touching on 
most classes of Islamic objects. He 
reaches the conclusion that the for- 
mation of Islamic art " can he seen 
as nil accumulation and novel distri- 
bution of forms from all over the 
conquered world, us a conscious sort- 
ing oui of meanings associated with 
tlio forms, and us a creation of a 
limited number of new characteris- 
tic forms This may in general be 
a full- summary. Inn Ll is hurd in 
accept of tho remarkable series of 
Umnyyad country palaces the con- 
clusion that in ihuir struct lira I and 
technical features, even in their 
function, they show little mtvclly. 
On this two examples must suffice 
of wliut might seem faulty logic. Hav- 
ing remarked i hat no prototype has 
been found for tho form and eleva- 
tion of the bath hall ut Khirhar nl 
Mufjar, Professor Gruhur asks 
whether it could he nil invention of 
the Umuyytul architects. Hu answers, 
rut her gratuitously it scents, that 
" perhaps it is simpler to sug- 
gest that the linll wus merely 
the only example left of un 
architectural form tli.it was fairly 
common in. ure-Islamic secular 
architecture'' (italics supplied). If 
that seems ro beg ihe question, so 
also docs Professor Gruber's pro- 
nouncement mi u pavilion nt the same 
site, which lie has earliar called 
11 unique M and for which nn purallol 
is known: " Once ugain he writes, 
“ early Islamic evidence illustrates a 


lost secular architecture from earlier 
times." A more logical conclusion 
would surely lie to credit tile archi- 
tects of hnth buildings with their 
original creation. 

^ Throughout the hook Professor 
Grabar's deep Interest ami profound 
belief in the symbolic content of 
monuments are apparent. In an 
importum chapter he develops the 
proposition that "line first motiva- 
tion ... in the formation of Islamic 
art was thut of symbolically express- 
ing t he appropriation of a given terri- 
tory with its body of traditions This 
is exemplified in three monuments : 
the famous wall painting in a remote 
hath house nt Qusayr Anna, which 
shows six past or contemporary rulers 
of empires ; the round city of Bagh- 
dad; and the Dome nf the Rock. 
Whether the kings at Qusayr Anna 
are, in Professor Grubur's view, a 
mystical “ family " welcoming the 
Muslim ruler tu their number or just 
defeuted enemies saluting the con- 
queror, us hitherto commonly sup- 
posed; does not substantial ly uffoct 
the theory. But the suggestion that 
Baghdad was “ a conscious attempt 
to . . . symbolize the total rule of tho 
Muslim prince ", relating " the Mus- 
lim world to tlie rich past of tho Near 
Fast ", mid not simply it new capital 
hlid out to a ihenreticully ideal plan, 
is perhaps ion speculative an filter* 
pretiitiiiii in carry grout conviction. 

The Dome of the Rock presents a 
clearer mob lent. Professor Grubar 
quite rightly stresses the significance 
of the great inscription In mosaic, 
which declares the indivisible unity 
nf God and denounces the doctrine 
thut He hud a sou. Undoubtedly 
tlmt Is the essential clue to the 
building — a declaration for Mus- 
lims and Christians alike of the 
superior truth of Islam, suitably 
placed on the deserted site nf the 
Jewish rumple. Professor Gra bar’s 
view on this is dourly right ; hut 
he is less convincing in proposing 
that the Home Ruined polemic 
significance ns a memorial to 
Abraham. For no reference to Abra- 
ham is included in the all-important 
inscription, mul no concrete evidence 
is offered fur thinking that between 
Umar’s visit to Jerusalem in G37 and 
Abd al-Malik’s building lu 691 attest- 


Who was the potter, pray . . . ? 


ttfzA I']-:iU?RvXiu : 

Islamic Pottery 

3 91 rip plus 120 plules. Faber und 
Faber. (15. 

.The late Sir Alan -Barlow achieved 
.the distinction of creating two great 
collections of ceramics. His Chinese 
pdttery, which was presented to 
Sqssox University, wuh assembled 
' . between the wars .\vith the help of 
other distinguished Sinologists, but 
his; Islamic collect ion was the work 
of a, lifetime und was his personal 
selection.- It Is a fair measure of 
: its quality and diversity that only 
nine pieces litid to be added from 
• other sources, in G£zb Feltervdri’s 
Islamic Pottery, in order thut his 
remarkable bonk should not just be 
«: Catalogue but olso a succinct sum- 
•ttp'ry of- bur present- knowledge or; 
dip r hlstony aridf provenanqe. : of ; 
Islamic ceramic*, :•• . -V-. . ' • •• . . ' -i 

, .■J.' .TheVb cduid be-qo better tribute. 
‘ffrtdi^tJi'dgfenluB; itf'bw; mnrrr ' bepmlse 


semed with fine exumples of Per- 
sian and, in particular, Turkish pot- 
tery. Now again the generosity of 
this remarkable family makes it pos- 
sible to appreciate the outstanding 
quality and the universal nature of 
the Barlow Collection through this 
definitive catalogue, 

Islamic Pottery is a major contri- 
bution to our : understanding of b 
complex subject and .of its develop- 
ment. It is : at once scholarly and 
clear although greatly ; condensed 
and brings with it (he authority of a 
deep understanding end’ approcia- 
rion of the subject, particurarty of 
tho pots of -the early and middle 
Islamic periods. If the ! works of 
Arthur Lane, also published by 
Faber and Faber, cannot be sup- 

f darned, none the less thfe advances 
n our understanding of Islamic art 


a pompous coffee-table tonic, for tho 
format of the series of which it is a 
part is agreeable to handle. 

The book not only covers the 
output of Islamic, potters from 
Umayyad dines but even extends 
Into the Qujar period in Iran. The 
field is wide ana so, In spite of the 
immense amount of work done over 


the past twenty years, there are still 
surprising gaps in our knowledge of 
tlie- subject, many of which are 


beneficiary - of the Barlow. 
. ; mU piff cence,' .. ‘ but otlier. 
i‘: /'museums,. • foe VPerciyal . • David 
'/-■FaUqdarton; 'and; the Albeneurtt, and 
-/' Sdvile Clubs have , alsb been , pro- 


literature 

& IDEOLOGY 

A! NfurciM luiiiiiBl «if tllroietlfJul fliiU 
[ Iii>liir|i:ftl. tejutfrch inu> ihe pi'iU(lc{U flid 
nhUieiic 1 ispwls uf KlfnlllM ana »rl. 

• l.. & I. Nn In diwiism ill Oirrtlll UisKx, 
ihu |-;ii 0 ll,li-C:nululii|n Uwnire,' dugmnut 
crilivikni, iiaiinnaE pliauviqitl IriPEC* ok 
- Qnubci: In tvlion, Arnold ana llie Purls 
' Couinuuic. the ! Abhrv ThoplK. Peking 
4 nue. imtl I-rifill-.il Roaiunliw’o iuid flw . 
. wotting Clnas Avttlluhfs liy Juhwnp- 
liun (Afinuul : ».«» from Ndltoiyil fu&- 
iiirallaiii .(Viitre, P.O. Hot 727,' Adelaide 
Aifali^iti . Toruuta, . Cnnndn M 5 C 2 W- 


years ago. So it is that the present 
• book which is , tlie first of com- 
pttirable. "breadth and stature to be 
published sinca Dane’s masterpiece, 
if exceptionally welcome^ It .19 Bn 
essential - work of' reference fat* any 
: . worker . ip ' the Isliunic ! : . field 
' In . splfe of the fact that thq histori- 
- Val tew. ns opposed the {detailed 
note? on each , of the objects >vhlcb 
•fii’a almost, aw illustrated, can be 
Ivtde ihore. than 20,04)0 Words Iq.ng, ' 

,. .. Although- this ; has resulted: in a 
-work; which is : magisterial In Its 
. compactness, one . must regret that 
: tlie- liinifationa of a stringent budget 
fofbade ; that . amplification'., add 
; 'detail which was ; so ; important to 
tli e!^ works Of. Lane'. 1 A'saq result pE 
such ' • economies in jm expensive 
book is the slaughter Of xhe biblio- 
graphy. Publishers of works as Schol- 
arly as. this should : rdqlize that a . 
qoiriprohensive. bibliography ., is 
essential- , However,. Faber !' and 
■ Faber, ’have i produced a; beautiful 
l: book with eighteen colour plates' of 


cluttered with the debris of specula- 
tion and, occasionally, false evi- 
dence. This is due In part, at ldast. 
to die limited amount of critical 
and systematic excavation In Inui in 
particular. So fc is the excavation of 
wares that were ' exported to what 
arc now Kcnyn and Tanzania that 
has Jed. to the dating .‘of pots fli'ed 
. in Kirmftip 

• • We cen 'no'w bp' assured ,Hiat pots 
with ihock KuHc iiwbripti,ons need 
not necessarily be fakes, as miany 
scholars Once, supposed. We may 
also accept- Central Asia as a' source 
Of pottery. Ilr>. the tetyth «nd edovontb 
centuries wlijfle ^attaching less ini- 
PdrtanCe than -before to Chin&sa 
: inWuepde id keuecaJ. -. - . •_ 

/ There' is. . anv ifttefiesHirte oxplana-. 
tion of : sgpafSiatb tecihTdquo* Wjiich 
Wore ''Introduced:, into M^stqjotamia 
and'- Iran i eartv.. 'in : the. Islamic 
periods But aJIhough 1 they origin- 
ated in Egypt and to-e. to be gsso- 
ciated witfiv the Cdpta, pr Fehdry&ri 


exceptional quality and over 300 
; in o q ochr ome.i ffu s t rarion s ^ neqrjy i^ll 
■or’ (Vhlclv aro admliab]6. Nor fs tliis 


sustains' Lane’s Ownipn tfiaf -.'jiid 
medieVall sgratfidto pottery^ of north 
and norih'-west Iraq Was .based on 
|a^|an^^)a*lwok-k and snows little 

But , more important ' still 1 is the 
establishment through ’excavation , of 
: the; autheputeity of, 6&nmtLtO ; pot- 
tery, ' including ■: wares wWch depict 
human ! figm»s acjw!... kiuoWn;, as 
.Garifls ware, loosely called champ- > 
levjfl, of, whicli' even, Lana r ! was 
scepticaL It must be: added that Df 
FenScvari; .in assembling:- evidence 
pomatimea Quotes from w'oiM. of 
which be is doubtless mote critfcaj 
dian rite courtesy bus text iiqi- 


plies. It is hard to buliove tliat he 
accepts that Taklit-i Sulaynmn was 
ever o pottery centre or that kiln 
wasters were found there. 

When writing of Miletus ware, 
which he surety rightly accepts to 
have been made in Iznik, he 
quotes from pr Aslanapa without a 
cautionary word about the hap- 
hazard . nature of nhe .work , done 
during his. excavations in. 1964. Dr 
Fehdrvurl disdains polemics, and 

O sd. The most interesting 
cm problem concerning Iznik 
pottery is the exti -a ordinary revolu- 
tion in techniques, at the end of the 
fifteenth centuiy, It la inconceivable 
that the potters responsible for die 
great -porcelain, or near porcelain, 
of> six tee nth- century Iznik had any 
connexion with die crude vyorieman- 
ship of Miletus ware; nor is their 
cqnnex! oii ;wMi Hie , . cuierda. . 'Seta 
Wpi'k In th.e moulds. -of the masters 
of. dhe Graea. Mosque, at .Bursa easy 
to imagine. 1 Yqt lty Aslahana asserts 
: thqt Miletus wofe hnd the fine Iznik 
pots' alid plates Were born in the 
sanie Wins. In tiiese circumstances 
: one ;can only: accept Dr FeMrvAri's 
conclusion that , :with true Iznik, 
there was such a 'difference in the 
composition of the body hlaterlal that 
the .poss^W'ldty of 'a transitional ware 
.yet to be ^ourid caii be jmreciuaedi 
Whatever pr (Aslanapa might prefer. 
Instead, a very strong alien . influ- 
ents was Introduced' Info Anatolia 
at j the end of the fififoeiuth cenbury, 
an influence , wWich . could onty n&va 
copie front' Iran. : ; 

; ; Needless ' to say. Dr 1 ' ,, Felt6rvft ri 
deals .succinctly with The familiar 
misnpmais. such . . as j Golden Horn. 
Damascus and Rhodian . Wares, -He 
does p 04, .however,, consldn’ the 
existence of , adequately fired 
KUtahya wans as early , as the fif- 
teenth. century perhaps because pro-j 
feiiSor Carswell’s book: on the sub : 
jefct- appeaj'ed. too recemty. to influ- 
ence ms own research: - r • 1 '. 

It is interesting thnfc p? Felifcrvfiri 
attaches more imFmiahi'e to Kiiba- 
<h vrarf$i both early ancj late, than 


cd early ossoclutlons with " Duvid’s 
Sunctuury " und the first Q l blah were 
replaced, hi the mytlioloKy of the 
Hara m, by legends of Abruhum. 

Tho argument whicli makes the 
pome a symbol of Muslim appropria- 
tion uf the land relies largely on 
details in the mosaic decoration 
which *• can all he identified either 
as rnyul und impciiul ornaments of 
the Byzantine und Persian princes ... 
or us the oi iianieiits worn by Christ' 
tlie Virgin and suints in the religious 
nrt of Byzantium ”. Wc are asked 
to believe that these " royal sym- 
bols ” were chosen ** to du'inonstrute 
that the unbelievers hud bean 
defeated and brought into ihe fold 
nf the true faith ”. Wlietlior or not 
this is a legitimate interpretation 
nf incidental features which do not, 
after all, stand out so very con- 
spicuously from the overwhelming 
richness and variety of the ornament 
as a whole, the principal weakness 
of this and similar theories, whicli 
read prof mind political attitudes 
into simple details of construction 
or nrnumcm, is tlmt they presuppose 
iu the early rulers a wholly 
improbable intervention in the 
minutiae of architectural planning 
and nriuuuontatlan, und under- 
estimate the extent to which they 
must in practice have relied on the 
established vocabulary und working 
methods of the builders und crofts- 
men they employed. The cruftsuicn 
in this case were undoubtedly 
Christians, whose trudiliouul vocubu- 
lary would hnve included the so- 
called M jowels ” hut not held them 
charged with imperial pretensions. 

Tlie text is supported by n series 
of wull-clioscu photogrnplis and 
drawings. There is a valuable bibllo- 
gruphy for each chapter, enabling 
the text tn be relieved of too many 
lechnicul details. One or two trilling 


duced. Flam e .17 snouia uc cn.-imi.-a 
to Creswell, not Hamilton. 

All Islamic Hrchaeploflists and 
scholars will thank Professor Gntbar 
for a profound mid original study of 
an immense and complex held, 
which may provoke controversy out 
must impress by its mastery and 
charm by its modesty. . 


Is fashionable. Here one wouH 1 kjj 
an amplified approach -oven jflugj 
a merit of this book is tbe abwnca 
of sterile speculation : whmr atten- 
tion is paid to the pots of KasM" 
KirmSn, for example,' it 
new information about «*? m . 

serves such attentiod- .Hd r » 
wasted on ’unravelling sytwoh«o 
unless for a specific ra«? n '-*J n 2 
when' the Chluese iMIueoce cn 
Iznik designs ,1s dlsimwed injgj 
tion. to the decline in quality oT® 
Wave border until it \ 0S ^1 te .. r V( ,n 
tionsbip with the seft in nA 
tee nth century. However, »mj. C .®K 
meat might have been madfl P^^ 

fn^e ^ 

such, as a itiinmary bf Hie W ^ 

ment;>£ lustro were; from iW.^ r 

He*’ iSahtic kllni teniwfcft 1 ?;. 

treatment of the^Seljaq pW j". 

Iran. While one tUrd of tbo 

Collection consisted of i sumptM* 

array .of Iznik, jugs 

because Sir Alan ww^colJWNj 

beforo they ’ became 

costly, 1 Dr . Feh4rvfii*i aiakes ( « 

reader' perceive that iHp- 

from the earlier period, 

minate.the extraordinary a l ult y u4 

this collector to 

quality of . the obj^ts . . 

P There, it 

pottery iof tha _quaotity w 


pottemrfor , tha quaoniy * faW 
else. «, vessels built mmi 

fragments not jlways^cf we ^ 
provenance. If. Sir Alan B . o 
did make a mistake; P-JJSmAf 
have been ridj>f it. Mwt 
ingly, although expats ^Garrili 
expressed doubts Opinion : 

were, • hb .did not . ■ H .. 

end Is: deservc^y vi^ Cat § o ;. n Dr . 
is (feet When one ■ P lrt “ j^ude; M ; 
Fehtrvdri 1 * With t his ii 

the author and his 'P , * , 25ial» « 
overehadowed by one * f r jfipe 
the collector; One -ijiust j^-yiis 
his #anjity.dre well 10 

dut|taiidiTUt» lbng-aweneu • . 
hifiigeiiiuB. , ■■ 
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At work in the Brechtian forest 


HW THAT TIIKRK is no really ini- 
piniant section of Brecht’s 


■* ~ work left unpublished, aside 
jierhups From his letters, the I rouble 
is less that it becomes hard to sec 
tlie wood for the trees rhun tlmt 
I here are so many foresters at work, 
chopping away ut anything that can 
be turned into paper. There seems 
to be >t world shortage of such mat- 
erial — aendemie pulp becoming har- 
der and harder to get as all the ob- 
vious sources are used up — so Liiat 
Dieeht-Farsclnmfi, us It is aminbly 
called these days, has become a 
flourishing craft. Thut being foe 
case, it gets progressively less easy 
tu sift out the many new hooks 
about Brecht. Which of them really 
add to our knowledge or put us In 
direct contact with some aspect of 


artist who for some years directed 
the Dresden Opera, and came to 
Brecht in tho winter of 1952-53 on 
die recommendation of Wekwurtii’s 
close colleague Peter Palitzsch, at a 
moment when Caspar Neher was 
apparently reluctant to go on colla- 
borating after the Lucullus affair. 
In some ways ho was u very differ- 
ent designer from Neher ; his affin- 
ity was with Brueghel und lumpy, 
literalistic detail, his colours 
opaque ; he was also much more 


Brecht's film scripts, Herr Ueclu where ho must look for 


Ims produced a useful small paper- 
back on the film Kuhle IVc/mpe, 


the trudiiinnul narrative ballad nr 


politically committed. In Brecht’s 
lifetime he designed six plays for 


his activity? Which clarify- popde- 
ular works by providing fresh evi- 


dence for their interpretation and 
understanding ? Which are mainly 
useful within thu craft itself, as a 
stimulus to the foresters, something 
they can go on chopping at when 
they run out of trees ? 

With Manfred Wekwerth’s Schrift- 


en (the first contemporary volume 
in u series that has already included 
Piscator, Viertel und Erich Engel) 
die interest Is a double one. Of all 


the younger directors whom Brecht 
trained, Wekwcrth stuck longest 
•with t tiie company, so that bo now 
not only tells us about Brecht’s own 
productions and methods but also 
snows how his training can adapt to 
the modern world. This is not a 
short book, and some of the think- 
• mg is rather opaque, but there are 

■ Useful notes on productions (partic- 

: , ones where Wekwerth was 

involved, . *uch as Arturp Ui, Corid- 

■ brims and Daps of the Comimme), 
yd first-hand . evidence about 
Bteohfs view. that , the director's 
laeaa mould always be n thrust 
back by the thought and work of 

■ the collaborating actors. Brecht Is 
shown here as far from democratic 
M rehearsal— .- 


tho Ensemble, of which the best 
known was the Caucasian Chalk 
Circle : then later he was involved 
with all ihe main productions up to 
St Joan of the Stockyards (1968, 
marking the cud of the Wekwcrth 
era): Because the book devoted to 
him includes very able accounts of 
these productions by Priedrich 
Dleckmann, as well as over a hun- 
dred pages of stage photographs, 
drawings and finished designs, it is 
the nearest thing - we have- to a 
sequel to the 1952 Thcaterarbeit. 
There is also a handful of writings 
by the artist himself, but the chief 
Impression given is of an unsparing 
effort to grasp eacli play and get 
the design absolutely right. Here 
again there Is one significant depar- 
ture from Brecht’s principles, the 
abandonment of the holf-height cur- 
tain. 


that unique work which comes 
nearer than uuyrhing else to being a 
true Brecht film. This collection nf 
maieriuls is also available iu the 
Edition Snhrkainp, but the Bust 
German version supplies illustra- 
tions ; the censorship proceedings 
and the editors’ concluding essay 
urc nf particular Interest. Mean- 
while further volumes have come 
out iu the familiar Sulirkamp scries, 
providing “ materials " for St Joan 
of the Stockyards and Die Mass- 
nahme. In the first of these Glsela 


before but after MA n 56/L I/p, broadsheet, hut he heaps up the 
complete with a cross-reference to evidence n little ton relentlessly, by 


ihe Massnnhme volume where it citing 


secondary HUthurity 


ulsn occurs) is that It does mil by after another to much ihc same 


any menus rule out the possibility effect und giving the Bdnfcc/sflug 
of omissions, mistakes and wrong (which, oddly enough, he nowhere 


judgments. 
Iihvc ” viol 


Thus Brecht .did nut very clearly defines) a commanding 


vide Lohrur " (page 110); position in Brecht's literary— anil 
there were only rliree men he dramatic — make-up, by making it 


the interest of the items dug up in or the comic strip. Tills rather 
Hqrr Stciuweg’s book, he never flu liens Brecht out. Dr Klaua Scluth 


Bnhr prints foe hitherto- unpub- 
lished stage version of 1931. which 
sets the play not in the Depression 


helps us to answer the obvious ques- nmnn casts his net much wider— 


tiona about this form : how far dad his own docipral work on Der. 


but at the beginning of cite century 
(the recent Berliner Ensemble ver- 
sion did the same), as well as a 
number of earlier scenes or frag- 
ments. In sume of these God him- 


Hindemith inspire it, how far the Lyrikar Hertolt Brecht has now 
Nil drama, why did Brucht give it appeared as a DTV paperback with 


up. aud so on ? 


The much slighter paperback by 
Franco Buono, Znr Prosa Brechts, 


appeared as a L)rv paperback with 
a few revisions anti a badly-needed 
index — but his now Untersuchbtige)i 
zur Lyiik Brechts Is once again n 


reprints force somewhat discern- , 0 / .£ Stmys - a JjS 

nected articles, of which the most ! fi'.u 5 RB ttl ® Te ® ders 
relevant to the title is a lone essav understanding. He provides a use- 


self appears as a cigar-puffing old 
nuisance, sneaking off from Salva- 


tion Army meetings to go down in 
the Exchange ; in others wo find 


relevaut to the title is a long essay 

on the Threepenny Naval. The orig- {« ' “P* “ J] ' 

inal Italian edition adds, to this ie - v 1 V t 

further sections dealing with the ^ > 

Tvi-Roman, Me-TL the Keuner st6- ® rt,e , ' ii f 


ful account of the publishing HiS''- 


tha meat king named not Pier pout 
Mauler but Bill Cracker, identifying 


UUS UIII vsucnwi i 

hint with the gangster-hero of the 


cannibalized floppy End. The story 
of how foe earlier play was trans- 


■ -2S*| wisdom of Bvecht’s 
■ V ns su PP09ed tn be always 

, ,, smilingly presem at reheaTsalsjs 
.. a creature of myth • 


--but wonderfully so in the discus-' 
dons which followed.- There are 


. -r-r- • .ouunsu. IIICIB RTe 

conyersetiow wUh 
’ iTiS* 1 ? i 1 ^ octions op June 
(which had jittle, to do 

■iffaArvW - ' ln Gtthter 

^ ^ idteresdiig letter 

deeIfl with the 
tQ depict conf u- 
' :ri; n lS ,e a S s H rd » s° Jong as they 
: ' TV? hleforicaUy con- 

dnioned.. There is also a new con. 

tloni h S® IS} - developing the. reac- 
tlons of. .the spectator which - is 

'Sd e Slu 8 al .?ted at. 


The Dit/mmurg Werner Hecht 
came to the Ensemble a little after 
these two, and to the English- 
speaking world he is probably best 
known for his editing of Brecht's 
theoretical writings and journal ;.he 
hM also written d book of his own 
about the f owner. Like Herr Wek- 
werjfo's' his present book Is a collec- 
tion of occasional writings, over- 
lapping with an earlier (East- 
German) collection but also adding 
tp it : and like him he writes with a 
. certain fredipess due to an active 
concern. and a close contact with his 
subject-matter. One of his essays 
here deals Informatively, If a little, 
defensively, with' H4s work as an 
editor ;; it shows Bow complJctUed 
are the problems, presented by foe 
' texts; : Qthere discuss Brecht’s earty 
theatre criticisms, the Mcssingkauf 
dialogues,, the Threepenny Opera 
and - {once again); foe development, 
of the theory. -This writer, too, is 
concerned with relations with foe 
audience* Which be emphasizes' are a 
60 od deal, riiore than a mere matter 
of. public relations/. But certainly 
tlfo most intriguing patt of foe book 
Is the section ■ which discusses 
Brechts tentative tinkering' with foe 
Pjtt pari, of Waiting for . Godor. 
which he. fa said; to hgfe.dibught of 
setting; against background shots of 


of how foe earlier play was trans- 
muted into so . powerful u commu- 
nist Joan of Arc drama still needs 
working out in dotail, but meantime 
Professor Bahr lias given a short 
but fascinating outline account. Site 
quotes the late Elisabeth Haupt- 
mann as saying that Brecht always 
had difficulties in invoiiting a Fabcl 
or .narrative, and concludes that 
she^ Emil Burr! and Brecht were 
equally : responsible for the play, 
though • , with .Brecht himself as 
" primus inter parts Hans Bor- 
chardt too .was closely involved: as 


riea and the Plilclitllngsgefprdchc « 

dlalogues.lt Is a pity pprhaps that nnnaf^"( v V ^nrni-r. r i 

the aufoor has not followed more of J hmY 1 " mnl^« C 7onnA 

Brecht's rcadlug in English, since J™£* s f 1 ®!? JJf* 5J52S- 

not only is Edgar Wallace a contiT- 


not only is Jidgar Wnllnce a coiurt- " “J i". „ "j 

but’foe •A'icx a^de Abu^/x ^ritlci 

S “marS ■took**, 


have received sp little attention- , the lOO Gedichte oS 1950, Aiid. anai t 
Saihmy McLean's first English-] an- fr6m sindli error sin titles and the. 1 


an adviser, and ifo'ero . were pi n- 
lanced discussions with Walter Ben- 


longed discussions with Walter 
jamib and Bernhard Retch. 


Faced with the important but far 
less . complicated evolution of Dia 
Mossnahme (The Expedient or The 
Measures Taken), Reiner Steinweg 
has produced a companion volume 


gunge study, of the poems, (adopted: apparent overlooking of the '-Mafin- j 
from a- thesis) concentrates rather gOritiy-Lleder’Vit ty urhistdricpl to ; 
on one particular influence, chat! of '. cite Brecht's opinions of 3940 (even 


allowed to' make ft longer stlB' This 
regret is Unlikely tp Be 'shared by 
the deader, who will'' be. lu$ky If he 


tne reader, who win ob. iujkj u 

: does nbt fmd : Heiir- Steinweg -s self- 
Imposed systeni of ipdexing -almost 
anything he touches, then using this 
instead of mere page numbers for a 
whole network of ^laporato refor- 


pom RV PRESS 
COMPETITION RESULTS 


enceS and 'cross-lrefernices, a good 
deal more 1 laborious , than 'sifting 
'through B/echt's own manuscripts 
. in foe Archive, which run .to 1 duly 
some 300 pages aH told, ‘and copjd 
•i less confusingly have bed n repro- 
duced as they stood. Much the same 
applies to Herr . Stein Weg’s own 
book- on the LehrstUckd, which over- 


iuiA ,u" j i aimeu at, 

Swrh^li i d ? pIct % foe individual, 
fl0t - One of the -book’s 
effects Is to make the . reader 


. m ine, DOOR'S 

are whip t °^ Diakp fo? reader 

riiorac tori sties this 

L dlrec , tor has taken oyer 
® 1 ' ocl i t (foe insistence bn iSo- 
the scW 

cesj and .Where he, dav-Iar-Ae i o mam 


Communist China. Heanrtota(ctt the 
play up to Pozza's ' entrance 
about a sixth of foo way through, 
.making! cuts and some 'switches in 
wh« Herr ' Hecht thinks , was an 
attempt (if. . 40 . a .pfetty. crSzy and 

nnf iMnr '...I ... I/. 


laps quite a ' blti with ihe Mass - 
holme voidnie in its presentation ol 
Overyrhlng (not all that much) tlUit 

Brecht and his closest 1 associates 

L . J . _ •' .Ll T— 






"pt very .successful one) to mate 
foe situation more “ concrete” anti 
the yiadlniir-Estragqft : relationship 
DWP W , I, In . fols conception 


P n Karl 


, ■- — “l .Mian vyiiwv^ihivu 

n.8traaon was to be a proletarian, 
y/apimir an intellectual,' Lucky. “ a 
donkey or policeman ”, and Pozzo 
. von Pozzo, a landoWucr ”■ 


; s^Iehdid 


With' Wolfgang Gerschj who colln- 
boruttod w/rh him in foe editing of 


while iterfis, then strangled KimseH-. 
in a tangle of methodology/ The trou- 
ble with this kidd of : dementetfty 
scholarly approach, which : ifilist fas 
making Brecht forn In hi^ grays 
..(tUrii 'pefogpa to para, 3.4 J. to find 
U reference to AL,^ 56/2 XZr, : theii 
turn over ngoln tb ” CfueUen 19S6” 


: vist'--' ■; ;'“- v ;V' .> fc. ijtacdiqifc^ ^ayiie '.-b' l=: ; . ];£l^6r^fi 
'• )tn #' ; ^ 

; : : -rrj; : : : : H/Hardle [. ■; • -V.-r'fh: 

\ V;-- 

•; • Stb( ’ ' -f r- y. Alan Oram - ' 5 .of a booV^ 

Gib 1 • . Gustav Baucrkncclit * . . ' j ' thefo . orvii- g i 

7th Mifoi Alejcaiitter, . : 


a . Poetry Press Ltd.,, , ' ■ 

I , Court Lane, Burtiham, Buck^i. 
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mutated ) us his motives fur revising 
the collection'll i 1038. 

The vest of tile Untcisuclutnui'n 
shows this scholar rut her one-sidedly 
labouring Lite obvious, with exten- 
sive use of quotation, one imcm even 
being printed twice. Thus the 
second essay deals with Brecht’s 
ir Unites in 'L.enin nml the USSR, 
hut naturally omits the poem on 
Tret I uk oil's execution, milking the 
whole form of the piece depend on 
the assumption that what Hrccht 
got in 195S was a Lenin, nut (as 
history has it) a Stalin Prize. The 
third goes on in discuss, much ton 
undiscrlmluatingly, the poems writ- 
ten by Brecht immediately before 
nml after liis return in Berlin In 
194H. Certainly the critical charac- 
ter of the- UiLckow Elegies is nnL 
p lossed aver, und ’■ The Solution ” 
is frankly taken into account, but 
there are in fact twenty-three elegies 
(excluding the Motto) of which 
tivcnly-oiie have been published, not 
(respectively) twenty and seventeen, 
and rite omissions unywuy need ex- 
plaining. Moreover the lust poem 
died, here firmly allocated to the 

S ear 19Sfi, is now thought to have 
ecu written at least iwciuy years 
curlier, l-inully rhu promising title 
of the fourth section, *' Brecht's In- 
fluence mi Modern Socialist Poetry ”, 
prove. 1 : to lie quite m 1st ending, for it 
bolls down to u discussion of three 
East German poets, of whom Volfcer 
Bruno und Georg Maurer are in 
some ways very remote from their 
supposed model. The interesting 
thing here is noi so much the sad 
narrow hum* of this view of Socialist 


Poetry us the Implied liases of the 
uutlior'h approach to Brecht. For 
lie seems, on the one lmrul, to inter- 
pret “ the dark times " us starting 
for Brecht in 1933 (where 1938 
would be nearer the mark) ami, on 
the other, to argue that once back 
in Germany Brecht no longer felt 
(as In “An die Nochgcbmenen ”) 
that “The goal . . . was hardly to be 
reuched by me In so doing he 
has singled out the two steps needed 
to turn tlie late Brecht into an 
optimistic (nr “ positive ") poet. 

As for John Fucgi's title. The 
Essential Brecht, it instantly pro- 
vokes contradiction, for he has con- 
fined himself lo eight plays, ignor- 
ing such whole ureas as the works 
with Weill and the T.chrstilcka, nut 
to mention nil Brecht's nmi-dra- 
nioLic writing. W-lint lie lias tried to 
do by this l.s to disregard the often 
fatal lure of Brecht's theory and to 
treat those plays us he finds them, 
both on paper nnd as presented by 
Brecht on the stage. Partly because 
they include only one (Die Mutter) 
of the more original works, partly 
buconsc they arc not discussed in 
the order of their writing, ami 
partly because Professor Fuegi is 
for some reason persuaded that the 
young Brecht Imteri Shakespeare, he 
sees them as representing a gradual 
return to conventionality. This ii 
exaggerated : one cannot, for in- 
stance, cull Die Mutter “largely 
traditional, highly conservative ", 
nor trout Mother Cnnn/ge and the 
C(Jt/c(tt/ati Chalk Circle as tightly 
organized plays, ns if no midicuco 
had ever found liieni slack. On the 


one hand the author writes us if 
Brecht himself cared about appear- 
ing consistent ; on the other he 
nversiresses any evidence of his 
“ return to the fold”. He even finds 
Mather Courage “Uttered with 
images of the cross " (presumably 
not having read Robert Conquest's 
classic essay on the Christian sym- 
bolism of Ducky Jim). Within this 
too arbitrary framework one finds a 
number of valuable insights and 
pointers, the product of extensive 
researches in Berlin. But there is 
also the occasional mistake or 
misuse of language (“ strata ’’ singu- 
lar, “cohort” fiir associate— both 
all ton common these days). 

Brecht haute, of which Professor 
Fuegi is the principal editor, is the 
yearbook of the American-organized 
International Brecht Society, whose 
meetings provide it with a number 
of papers. The first volume two 
years ago, written partly in German 
and partly in English, included 
inter nlia memorable essays on Pint- 
tihi and The Catch, u critique oi 
Gtiut er Grass's attitude to Corio- 
hums in The Plebeians and an orig- 
inal examination (by Anthony 
Tutlow of Hongkong University) of 
Brecht's picture of China. The 
second is much more positively 
informative; thus it prints Jamas 
K. Lyon's account of Brecht’s rela- 
tions with his American friend Fer- 
dinand Ueyher. mi important short 
essay by Professor Fuegi on his 
' Soviet connexions, Henry Glade’s 
r6siiin£ of Soviet Urcclit produc- 
tions between 1958 und lust year, 
Mlchucl Mtirley's tracing of the 


source of the “ Kujaii-Bulak " poem, 
and also the texts of the Brecht 
epigram on W. H. Auden und the 
192 2 version of “ Vom annen B.B. " 
— a splendid poeni in its own right 
which Dr Schulmiaun has un- 
accountably ignored. 

A still more useful piece of re- 
search by Mr Tat low has now been 
elegantly but expensively published 
by Sultrkamp : a comparison of 
Brecht’s chinesische G ad i elite at 
once with the Waicy versions from 
which he worked, with the Chinese 
ideograms, uud with phonetic tran- 
scriptions und literal diarncter-by- 
character translations of the same. 
The argument here is that Brecht, 
even though he never knew the 
Chinese, sometimes got nearer to 
the original than Woloy did,- be- 
cause he shared the political inter- 
ests of such poets as Po Chii-yi nnd 
had much the same concern with 
“ elliptical precision ”, thus avoiding 
Waley’s slight air of preciosity 
while coming close to his technique. 
This is worked out in u series of 
separate notes on each of the 
twolve poems ; and very perceptive 
they are. At the same time it is an 
enormously stimulating book for 
anyone concerned with the shape of 
poetry on the page, since to the 
modern eyc/car the block-like literal 
translation is In some ways even 
stronger than chat by Brecht. 

So at any rate Brecht is iiol run- 
ning short of interpreters, nor, to 
judge from the wealth of material 
lit the Brecht- Arch! vc, are the scho- 
lars yat iu dHtiger of having their 
resources rationed. With the fourth 


volume, containing transcriptions of 
discussions and reheursals, source 
material and work by other hunds, 
the archive catalogue is now com- 
plete — an immensely useful achieve- 
ment on Iferta Ramthun’s part — and 
the preparation of an edition of the 
letters is also far advanced. Two 
volumes are due to be added to the 
nine-volume (Suhrkainp and Auf- 
bau) edition of the poems: the 
first bringing this edition into line 
with the 1968 Gesatnuiehe Werke 
mid adding a chronological index 
with revised datings, while the 
second will Include somewhere be- 
tween fifty and a hundred previously 
omitted Dr overlooked poems — many 
of them very fine— together with 
additional notes to the whole cor- 
pus. The Archive itself is now 
under the direction of tho East Ger- 
man Academy, and though for the 
present it remains in its old rooms 
in Brecht's former flat it seems that 
it may in due course move to join 
the Academy’s other literary and 
theatrical archives ; the Academy is 
also preparing a new full Brecht 
bibliography under the direction of 
Dr Gerhard Seidel. What is more 
problematical at rlio moment Is the 
rescuing of tho works from scho- 
larly suffocation. This matters abovo 
all in the Gorman-speaking coun- 
tries. whero it depends very largely 
on the ability of tlieatra directors 
to find continually fresh approaches 
which will keep them alive. Too 
long has passed since the Wek- 
werth-Palitzsch Ui nnd the Karge- 
Langhoff Little Muhagonny. Else- 
whero, however, most of Brocht is 
still waiting to be discovered. 1 
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Fetor Ludx’s study of the East Ger- 
man political leadership is a 
scholarly breakthrough in both sub- 
ject and itiothod. 11 o hus asked lilm- 
; self what happens when a group of 
professional revolutionaries seizo 
, power and then have to preside over 
a- . process of -economic moderni- 
zation. -requiring expertise of u kind 
- that they not only lack but instlnc- 
lively distrust. It Is not a new ques- 
tion, bui it . has never been answered 
' with such a- wealth of well-ordered 

• detail and scholarly argument. The 
. Changing Party Elite is a heavy book, 

.; but not a dull one, excellently trails- 

• luted right-down to the technical 
(or ms and. the references. 

‘ ■ The empirical part of the book 
'■ to; an analysis i of flie changing com- 
- .position' of the Central. Committee 
,$£ the list' Unity .Fdr.ty between 


1953 und 1967, of changing patterns 
in the duplication of office-holding 
Within the party and the ** secular *’ 
hierarchies, uml of changes in the 
structure of economic numugcmoui. 
Dr Ludz concludes that ■ . 

the structure of rlie Central Com- 
mittee has been substantially 
changed by enlargement, rejuve- 
nation and professionalization. 
The Central Committee of the 
■SED Is no longer an organiza- 
tional focal point for the “did 
guard ’’ 'of Communist function- 
aries whose politicnl moves were 
established hi eh a struggles of tho 
1920s nnd 1930s and .who , were 
therefore frequently unable to 
adapt themselves to the reality of 
a highly mobile industrial society. 

Central to Ills argument is tlie social 
margiitaUty of the party's “ strategic 
clique **, a-esplting both from its way 
of life as a secret suciety and from 
the ideological reinforcement that 
Lenin gave to such mores. This 
inarginaUty has two disadvantages 
after the seizure of power. It maxi- 
.mizes the distance between the 
rulers and the ruled and leaves the 
management of social and economic 
change an the hands of men ,whose 
sola skill is. political manipulation, , 

' The obvious answer to this 
dilemma is to hire experts. But this, 


thus of the monopoly enjoyed, by 
the leadership. 

The context of these reflect ions is 
the programme of economic reforms 
initiated by Ulbriclit in 1963. Dr 
Ludz’s book Was first published in 
German iu 1968 nnd tuc narrative 


too, is dangerous. Iii contrast with 
Hie strategic clique, the experts are 
recruited wont with In society. The 
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Old-style pdltioos aohieve because 
they tiavo powers tlie technocrats 
gain power because tdiey have 
achieved* The ruling party there- 
fore grows less marginal, to society : 
it becomes ; reintegrated with it and 
tjheorcby- loads same of its terroristic 


potential. MoreoveT, tlie technocrats 
do- not merely have, different criteria 
for decULonmtiakfang, tlhey -are bound 
sooner or: later to; question tibe 
noEoies -they are- being asfcfld to 
implement, Theft* demand for.infor- 
matloo ;threat»iw one of . the party 
.dead era’ most potent weapons] appro- 
tAvenfiss. And the belfehtened stattis 
Of i . ' “ functional V . authority inev- 


ef Fee lively ends in 1966. Tho inter- 
vening seven years provide some 
kind of control on the validity of 
the book's theses. Recruitment has 
continued to favour the technically 
qualified ; positions of authority In- 
creasingly ga to men educated since 
the foundation of tho German De- 
mocratic Republic, men who have 
no memories of older political 
orders, let alone of tho heroic years 
of tho Comintern. On the .other 
hand East German society has not 
been liberalized oven to the limited 
oxtont that Dr Ludz appeared to 
anticipate. 

In part this Is because Ulbrlcht’s 
departure, Far from weakening tho 
dominance of political over func- 
tional authority, strengthened it. 
His successor, Erich Houecker, came 
up through the old career ladder of 
the mass organizations and has a 
firmer grip on the apparatus than 
Ulbrlcht had in his declining years. 
In part also there may have been 
some disillusionment, not restricted 
- to - East Germany, with the white 
beat of technology, - The East 
German. “ economic miracle ”, when 
closely Inspected by such criteria as 
roturn on investment, turns out to 
be not very impressive by Western 
standards. Above all, detente and 
coexistence with the Federal Re- 
public has heightened tho risks of 
.Ideological infection. For the 
moment, then, there is a stalemate - 
between tlie .count®, r-alitq o£ techno- 
. logical' and ideological > innovators 
and q' political -leadership . that, de? 
mends sophisticated performance 
•without, awkward questions. ■ This’ 
stalemate . cannot go on for .ever ; ' 
what .is remarkable Js that the 
-system hps so for tolerated tensions 
that ' proved coq' touch for Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland.;. -- . 


that the future director «f tlie LSE 
will no doubt frame for his dusk. 
Tlie second is the increasing occupa- 
tional shift towards “ white-col lur ” 
Jobs and the increasing domination 
of society by administrative skills. 
His evaluation of this flies half-way 
between those of Ludz and Joeggf. 
Dr Ludz sous it f in Eastern Europe 
at least, as bringing greater diver- 
sity end therefore more 'liberty ; Dr 
Dnnrendoatf, on the other liana, sees 
it as bringing “brutally technocratic 
societies under the -ploak of on 
Increasingly irrelevant ideology ”. 
Dr Jaegg! sees It principally as 
further evidence of social pried ra- 
tion in .tflie West : the how tertiary 
sector merely swells tlio ranks 
of the economically dependent. 
Against that Dr Daluendorf, rather 
more subtly, .points out that some of 
them — estimated at 12 per cent of 
the West German population— exer- 
cise a good deal of power and that 
the hierarchical organization of ser- 
vice occupations c-iinns them into 
agents of social mobility. 

What makes a reading of both 
Lud? and Dah-rendonf rewarding is 
that both of them scent to be 
thinking aloud, -Neither is a political 
euiiucb, but each takes the trouble to 
seek out and work. lAuttough the 
evidence before ho presents his 


Indeed, it bids' in the Jorte ft 
change’ -the ohoracter of : tue. ’i 


It is difficult for, die party ; to 
impose thfe “ producfilbn princdple " 
on the ■ fast ot society and.' remain 
. exempt frqih its conse quences, :■[ . 

. , ' Thj) social changes initiated . 
i by tlie pnriy. leadership: have 
already developed, an ' Inherent 
dynamism ivithln the narrow cdti- 
fflaes. of the party elites. Admit-. 
• tedly this dynamism Is not poweW 
Jul enough tq sedze control of the 
blemrchfcal system away from 
• - tlie one-party rulers. Yet -on me 
; other hand u has also given rise 
" to pliononieiui Which jn ' fact* con- 
stitute a <Utnkatiou of ‘control and 


.of the pieces .reprinted are fairly 
■ old 'and could '.have' been 'left .to 1 
gadtai' "dust, and severe} - first 
.appeared in Euglisli, But be ifi a 
concerned and; clear-headed math 
and the ; questions he. faces- bra the , 
saiiiq as thfls.e pint Dr Ludz ahd Urs 
JflOggi have ohoseu iq. niore 1 limited 
contexts wnaf ; arc *. the iaffeers of . 
teclihical and econoidlc change oh 
power und authority in the 'second 
half of the twentieth century ? 

There are. two main . emphases. 
The first- is that confiUct is central 
to:aiirsbclal processes and InveiHga- 
:, tlon, wfliether regulated, (la id ^Hb* 

. era! ” societies, or suppressed as In 
' “ total ftariaij M tones— a formula usq- 
.^frily borrowed 'by Df Ludz find one 


before tie has; posed iDive quesmone. 
Tlie purpose or bis' research is to 
lNusbrate the truth, rather than to 
discover it. The initially Impressive 
wet^tii of quotation and annotation 
Mims otit to be largely composed Of 
pivaulbs tan tinted assertions' uS -hke- 
ptinded..- priemdcflAta. • <F n « 

Arbeit would be (headier bett$ti nor 
wdrsfe'lf four-fifths of the quotations, 
were excluded. 

Whan we do meet empirical, evi- 
dence, k da' (presented moat ambfl, 
guousiy. What ame ’We to make of a 
catalogue of statements from parlia- 
mentarians with ,tiie' head- 
ing:' w The following examples . . 
may not be representative out they 
are surely not uhtypMfd '* ? . What 
kind- of scientific analysis is, that ? 
And tottst yte go oh suffering tliat very 
nred poleihltol cltchi. “it is; no 
acddent^ rnicht lufttllig”).? If 


abandon its claim -to ideological 
leadowhlip 11 ; on the other liana, no 
onu group can "olahn ... to pos- 
sess iL<he certainty that its political 
practice as the only one”. As. for 
thu party's continued isolation. ChU 
is duo both to the continued “ anti- 
Communist troiuna of -the post-war 
period ”, which sentences both 
German states itp equal rigidity, and 
to tiie disagreements with too re- 
mainder of the Left “both on tho 
organisational level and in tho 
assessment of development in me 
Socialist countries, especially the 
DDR”. 

It is the most dmoiesslve euplio- 
tnisin in a book rich lu apologetic 
ambiguities. But it does contain an 
important truth. The oxigencl^ tn 
tlie Cold War for long luhlbUed 
dissent in both Gormanles. ..*«e 
Conformity of academic auu poiu* 
ical life in die Federal Repub *c 
was a commonplace until tne mm- 
1960s. East Germany has osttPM 
the kind of wholesale cMenga 
mounted Jn other People 8 Demucra 
cies. In oheir different 
three authors dhow how muj “ . 
dianged. One con iraMlne I adjan 
Dnhrendorf using tjieEr very i 
tlve talents to investigate e 
o tilers’ topdos told coming. » 
new and wor.th^hffle in8 *S 1l, JouId 
Jdeggd’s caitegowes, 
no useless for any critjw-J 
of the Bast German 

...... Ti J- u.ml.nlvlil ItlWAnlT tO 


uua.lt 

him oh ttttis pariioular 
are better Marxist • A s 

West Germany today, . j£ ou f jLzSjut 
evidentiy a JEed 


.wlth tUe “ exppsuue ». mj ^5j oIy 

capitalism that tiiey chal- 

In the face of AdgnrScMif*^_ 
lenge : . • ; 

W« nuMifc~4n: 

. experiences unknown to 

restate the ? M 


tiie-.temipbrafl coincldedvco of owo or 
ihore events proves' sohiotiiing, say 
so ; if not, xirop the Stonrieixdc. ; 

:• Da Jaeggi is equally evasive, in 
. displayltoThis own political commli- 
mem.. In the. second sentence of his 
book he speaks, of the SPD-FDr 
alternative to die CDU.in iuveried 
commas. But does it, or-doee dt not. 
matter, whether Brandt or Strauss is 
Chancellor. ? We Ore still left guess- 
ing at tho end of the book. Evdn 
-more ambiguous 16' his : attitude to- 
wards the pevVly 1 legalized West 
German: Commuijlar'rarty. Oil the 
oho' 'hand, It ‘t cafi'not And will' not 


' (juuacu.umlwji and , 0I »" 

capitaUan mean ^ ^ 

. . alienations .? . Ujwff ; , 

■ ible under eocIaHstn? . 

.It is ntotVhew flitostion jJi, w -gpt,’. 

Bukharin as early , g3jr*' W- 

When u Wfi« . German 


aiidy or Rrtrst Flsdier < g. . 
this challenge, wihto ^ ^ 

dictum— • ’ ; . ; 

- Whoever 

disease, deeply Sicsl ' 

confident .. and. 

• knows . and, • recognw • ■ •. 

- filets inside its structur Co)tt 

^-tiien wo flhalT Jcnow g at ndi 

War- is one ste^ uparet |w v 
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On the stage 


Musicians in words 


LOGAN HOUR LAY (Editor) 

Olivier 

208pp. Wcidcnfeld und Nicolson. 
£3.25. 

Even without Lord Olivier's much- 
publicized dissociation from it, this 
would be an easy book to dislike : 
a collection of celebrity interviews 
following no evident line of inquiry, 
and put together on the assumption 
that any first-hand comment on 
Olivier will automatically interest a 
large number of people. 

However, the separate parts add 
up to far mure than the whole ; and 
the bank will undeniably be useful 
to Olivier’s future biographers. Logan 
G our lay has been lucky. He seems 
to have started out with a few 
general ideas about Olivier's career, 
and no curiosity about anything in 
particular. In some cases this has 
yielded the bland no tilings one would 
expect. But a surprising number of 
Olivier's colleagues, past and pre- 
sent, have decided to drop tnoir 

S uard und go into tho kind of detail 
iat Is rarely grunted to the casual 
inter viewer. 

Some of the information that comes 
oot Is simply technical, such as Angus 
McBcnn's specialized account of 


OUvlcr’s microscopically painstaking 
approach to make-up (lu contrast to 
Redgrave's “ method of using his face 


as if he woru engraving a copper 
plate”). Other accounta provide 
Bhnrp si deli gins on his enreor In tho 
1930s, aud his fight to escape from 


profitable comnicmul casting Into 
the classical theatre. Peter Glcnville, 
who speuks of his “ greed for achieve- 
ment , comes closest, to composing a 
portrait that reconciles the apparent 
contradictions of on and off-stage 
behuvinur, and — indispensable in a 
book of this kind — throws in some of 
the best stories in the collection. 

But the really illuminating 
material comes from the time of the 
Royal Court and the National 
Theatre. Some of the names are mis- 
sing. There is nothing front John 
Dexter or ICuuuetii Tynan; and, 
although there are posthumous con- 
tributions from Guthrie and Max 
Adrian, there is, nlus, nothing from 
George Devine — u comparable 
theatre director to Olivier and the 
man best qualified to relate his pre- 
war to his postwar career. Of the 
Royal Court generation who do 
appenr, however, none shows any 
fears of letting the side down. Touy 
Richardson mid John Osbnrno give 
extremely candid accounts of The 
Entertainer rehearsals, dwelling as 
much on Olivier's personal qualms 
and his doinnnd for political cuts as 
on the matchless equipment he 
brought to rite part of Archie Rice. 

William Gaskill follows this with a 
basic document in the history of the 
National Theatre, partly for its close 
analysis of Olivier’s work in rehear- 
sal, and partly for what it reveals 
of the enigmatic influence of his 
Literary Manager — the issue over 
which Gaskill finally decided to 
resign. 


CHRIS ALBERTSON : 

Bessie 

253pp. Barrie and Jenkins. £2.95. 


JACK V. 
BARKER i 


BUF.RKLE and DANNY 


Bourbon Street Black 
The New Orleans Black Jazzman 
24‘lpp. Oxford University Press. 
£3.60. 

ROSS RUSSELL : 

Bird Lives I 

4(Mpp plus 32 illustrations. Quartet 
Rooks. £3.75 (paperback, £1.75). 


honest dcmytliolngizing and exor- 
cisin^ of Chris Albertson's life of 
Bessie Smith will appeal to the new, 
revisionist histonuns of ja/z. 
Legends are ground under. The 
traditional view of her death Is now 
revised in greater detuil than it was 
by John Chilton: the easy melo- 
drama of decline in the 1930s is 
modified. Her life of the tent show, 
the Black touring company, race 
labels and buffet flats, is recon- 
structed through good usu of the 
con temporary popular musical, press. 
But this Increase tu sociological de- 
tail leaves undiminished the central 


most usefully, from his wife and ex- 
wives— only rarely illuminated 

cither his frighteningly complicated 
personality ortho origins of his musi- 
cal genius. Certainly, towards tiie 
end of bis life, he talked coherently 
enough of unfulfilled ambitions, of 
his awareness of tlie formal limita- 
tions of the Jazz form, hop, which lie 
hud perfected, and of the possibili- 
ties of settling in Zuiropc aud study- - 
Ing composition under Vardsc. But 
the years of his prime — his unparal- 
leled nnd continuous inspiration, 
accompanied by massive addiction to 
heroin, food, booze and women — ■* 
were characterized by a catch-as- 
catch-can zanjness, a determination 
never to explain liis actions or him- 
self, and to remain especially bemus- 
ing to most White men (un a particu- 
larly to White lisychiutrists). He was 
a brilliant mimic und noiisenae- 
tfllkcr — b verbal improviser, ii| fuct 
—able to switch, fn mid-sentence, 
from hip Jargnn to an outrageous 
Unde Tom act. 

Ostentatiously urinating in the 
telephone kiosk of u presti- ' 
gious night-club, arriving for 
a record session without liis 
pawned saxophone, half burn- 
ing himself tu death in. an hotel 
room— each tragi- comic episode Is re- . 
counted in sometimes terrifying de- 
tail, but invariably ns n marginal note 
to the central theme of Parker !s musi* 
cal development. For it is in the 
meticulous description of tlie mecha- 
nics of n new mode of improvisation, 
with details of reeds, embouchures, 
cutting sessions, alternate takes, 
small-time 19-1 Os record companies, 
and their methods of payment (and 
nou-payniont) that Mr Russell's book 
breaks completely new ground. 

The recreation uf n crucial period 
In Jazz history— the transition from 
big-bund swing to small-group' bon, 
the discovery of a new harmonic . 
freedom and, in the work of, among 
others, Tlielotiious Monk and Tada\ 
Dameroti, a broader ■ compositional 
outlook— is achieved in prose which 
is sometimes over-coloured. But, 
most of the time, Mr RttSsoll writes. ■ 


l’hc least developed gciU'O In the lit- 
erature of jazz is stillthc biography : 
why is it thaL no major jazz musician 
has yet been treated os comprehen- 
sively ns comparable figures in 
“ serious ” music and the oilier arts ? 
One answer lies in tho difference be- 
tween the highly literate (and often 
literaryl environment of tho typical 
classical musician and tliat of the 
jazzman, a professional improviser, 
to whom tiie written word may be of 
only marginal importance. Thus 
every would-be historian of jnzz is in- 
evitably hampered by a lack of bnsic 
sources, though Jelly Roll Morton’s 
unique recorded reminiscences for 


portrait — of a Itnni-hcudod. lturd- 
living and, when roused, harci-punch- 
lng blues singer of unequalled tec li- 


the Library of Congress might 
qualify as adequate oral equivalents 
of die biographer's usual materials. 


.But how many notable jazz musicians 
have left letters — let alone pupers or 
archives— to posterity? 

Besides this paucity of literary 


Bourbon Street Black, Jack 
Bucrkle's dcdlcutod account of the 
jazz culture nf New Orleans, ought 
to have bceu a success. But the 
author hus failed to emphasize 
that New Orleans, with its semi- 
subsidlzed street bands, itx conven- 
tion-happy biisinessjucn-tourists, its 
uiiiquo Creole traditions, and its 
relative lack of industry, is untypi- 
cal of the cities iu which the great 
majority of Black musicians 
attempt to make their living. And 
despite the addition of new fncLK — 
the number of musicians receiving 
formal Instrumental tuition, the 
role of the local branch of the musi- 
cians’ union, tlie organization of 
gigs, and much else-— the dominate 


Off the page 


and documentary material, there 
have been very tow jazz equivalents 
of those "go-betweens” in classical 


GUNTER UERUUHGER : 

Die atuerlkanlsche Tackier 
319pp. Darmstadt aud...! 


, 319pp. Darmstadt aud... fiaiwtod. 1 - 
: i Lucnteriiand. DM16.80. 

V . 

‘ffihoiigh best known as the author of 
i i number of largely satirical short 
, fories and novels, Gilnter Her- 
| burger has also during the past 
.v -decade produced three volumes of 
.. jariotry, a number of children’s' 
tojbries and radio plays, as well as 
. iflJlo vision dramas and a film. Die 
amerikanlsche Tofhter coma'ns a 
selection of recent work for various 
media, but it may largely serve to 
emphasize the fact that Herbnrger 
is still at bis best B9 a prose-writer, 
or at least when still working within 
a predominantly literary context. 

In the foreword he speaks with 
tpmo frankness, of economic diffi- . 
cuities and . the pressures on a 
modern, author and about his inevlt- 
a,^S 8nd u flnc D e .vpon the inass 

s® s [ lct] y ywrarv work alone. 
Tfte texts thenisolyos, which include 

5i,i d i°ni pl4y ’ i 10 scr U n of an.unpro- 
a,1 da uumbev of reprinted .. 
newspaper articles, are intended to 
■ be read to some extent as documents 
jjf.j »*e. modern writer's ■ Increasing . 

WhniVk?." t0 ^ ards the «■■■ media. 

While thismay seem a well-qcmceived 

: 1 ° 'SSaaas-- 

■■■pasfffisaErsSr*' 

- “mopfc them yet' another 

the novel (hi 

.SAttSHia: 

they are likely to^leave tho reader 

XSSSSt hi 6 p coi m e5 dons 

between media and medjqcrlty.i'- 

witK v® l fayl EWbitlan ' : 
MerEm Kampf tan Rom, Heiliurger 
hfls created a:brqiiwikly trendy and' 

; “^.^ loratl °rt oi the: medidm,- ■ 
' pSSS on /g?* e concrete .; 
1 1 ‘ decent, flcoUstic 


that Kagel In fact speaks like every- 
one else on the telephone instead 
of lapsing into some concrete 
cacophony, Herbnrger proceeds to 
conjure up u laudscape of varied 
sound-effects. Yet, underlying all the 
aesthetic irony nnd Shandeati tom- 
foolery, there is a sense , of 
commitment to the radio play's 
realistic and evocativfi strengths. 
Indeed, it is his eye for realistic 
detail that enables Herburger to 
present such a witty pastiche of 
recent experiments aud doctrines. 

Two other works stand out. in tills 
collection:, a short story called 
“Hauptlehrer Hnfer” and tlie film- 
script Die tnnerikanische Tochter. 
Hofer Is a rather pathetic figure,, 
a schoolteacher who gradually be- 
comes obsessed with skiing and who 
fof a while: enjoys a period of inno- 
cent happiness in the mountains 
with a girl from his school. For all 
Its uiid&dpllaed sentimentality, the - 
girl being dub-footed and an aristo- 
crat into the bargain, and Hofer • 

. being eventually hou nae d out of his 
Jpb Eor neglect, embarking on the 
Ufa or a nomadic parasite and ending'' 
up conducting classes in a woodland 1 
dellj and despite all Its novelettish 
• whimsy, the tale ;has momenta of. ' 
.great beauty. Hofer** ' passion : f or . 
skiing and his Idyll with the girl are 
both well evoked ; and much self-:- 
indulgence Is protected from critic- 
ism by tlie mists of tlie narrator's 
nostalgia, _. 

' Pie aiherikanilsche' focfiteS la a 1 
highly contrived . work, hardly . cal- 
culated to reach the national .dr- ' 

. cults. ‘There is a sd f-edd sclmisly be- , 
laboured plot,-, with ah American • 
girl returning to her Gerinan motnor , 
after many years ' to hocome 1 tho 
centre 1 of /e/ string- of financial . 
.and., anforouj 'Intrigues.'. The ihb . 
lery of deliberately obvious stereo- 
typos. , would., ’also ' do , credit . to . 
a ^second-rata. moviel,, the 1 ; girl’s 
American ^wBt-vetaran father Johri 
,'are told In i 


music, like Berlioz and Stravinsky. 
Since the onrly 1950s more Hnd more 
authors— such us Ralph Ellison, 

i antes Baldwin, Norman Mailer— 
ave written sympathetically about 
the jazz life. But the admiration 
has not bqen roclprocatod: for their 


UILU IUULII UIO LMBlIlllftillC 

fug impression is of a White facsi- 
mile of the experience of being 
Black and a jazzman. (This weak- 
ness Is rather surprising since 
Danny Barker, who knows tlie in- 
side New Orleans scene extraordin- 
arily well, is listed as co-Author.) 

The contrast between tlie aca- 
demic distance of Mr Buerkle’s study 
and Bird Lives , Ross Russell’s vivid 
excavation of the often hellish per- 
sonal and musical existence of 
Charlie Parker, could not bo more ex- 
treme. Parker, qf course, might have 


of educational and literary excel- 
lence. The writings of Black com- 
mentators like A. B. Spellman and 
LeRoi Jones, who are intimately con- 
cerned with Jazz, show not ouly a 
detestation of the stereotyped jazz- 
magazine interview, the '.personal- 
ity piece”, and tho ghosted auto- 
biography, but also a militant ques- 
tioning of the techniques and values 
of white literary culture as a whole. 

Although it is certainly not an 
essay in musical Black power, tho 


lived l.us life expressly to deter sys- 
tematic biography. Many of ills (ad- 
mittedly infrequent) letters vtbre no 
more than scribbled notes 'about 
dateg and money :, he moved almost 
monthly over a period of -nearly 
twenty years, desperately wandering 
from cheap hotel to down-and-out 
shack, front tho apartment, of one of 
his affluent admirers to a seed; 
motel. His words, as gathered up by 
Mr Russell from Interviews with an 
extraordinarily wide range of 
acquaintances and. colleagues— and. 


as well as Mailer did ten years ago, . 
Mr- Russell was clearly aware of the 
treacherousness of writing about -Jars 


The greasepaint years 


MICHAEL DENISON t . 

Overture and Be^lnboris . 

255pp. Gbliancz;-- £3.80. •! 

NORA NfpIOLSON I i 
Chameleon’s Dish . • / . 

170pp. Paul Elek , 42.20, 

8 Y»H, THORNDIKE i '! ' ’ 

Favourites • V 

176pp. Hoddoraud S cough ton. i £1,-05. 

i',,. ; -j- i 

Michael Deniton's account of ’ Jl ulfcle 

OMtiU 1,1, 'nilih .hAffhi'nlnM - IMS. 


Dramatic Art circumstances required 
them to make theLr owii way. Their 


backgrounds ' were nevertheless of 
CapitaHropdrtaiice, giving tbejii the 
oonfidence and tile dlear diction then 
demanded in the LOndoh theatre; - 


They, married, in. the : spring of , 
•1939') be' was soon called up 'and. It 
liras pot Until 1946 tliat ho. coald re^ 

. Btime his work as an actor 1 ;: by then' 1 
Dulcle Gray had more than: 'proved 
;her ability oq the jaago, • Their 
lunrnu mlrttbilis , cd jne in 194 8,. with 
. the fUoting of Tba Glass Mountain, ‘ 
the. showing of Mu Brother Jonathatt 


.Sybil Thorndike’s anthology tyl* 
be most appreciated toy -those wfc^ 
can associate hef presence. and voifB 
with the poems nnd pieces of :pro«^5 
she ban collectiid. •• MubJc was beer 
first love i poetry came a 'Rida later, ; 
and 1 the - art. of . reading : versa: .shq 
learnt : ubqve : all from * that qoula 
wo r cbmusic Jan 1 , her hiisbaud, the lata' 
Sir.Ubwis .Cassdn, ' The . selection Is 
sat oittMn chronological 'order, Cvom v 
.Gilbert •"Murray's'' translations' of-: 

: Euripides . to. Dylan Thomas. :gnd 


in language which tries to: Imitate, 
the swirling colours of Parker’s .own . . 
music. And tho mlsju dements are 
very few.: so few, in fact,' that one- '. 
Is tempted to describe this book. as j 
not the best, but the 1 first, wholly.-, j 
professional and acceptable ' bio* I 
.gratjh^af a major Jpzz musiclap Over I 


LI 

i- 


Ti.* piay swa.' 

fiSy 11 !* * ! ' telephoning Mauricio 

SSj®* ay ant-gar do. musician dhd 

SB* t •tefcjnSSSSS 


^yne (irfealk we are told la the, 
crouita, tn be, played by John Wayne),' 
flwiTetiq i CBauffeur*cuin- - 

Industrialists. ^ Ltyht , ftlleh is i pro-: 
-viaed, by- the. American daughteW.es. 
wja dances her Prog. Astaire rautmes 
wound the; extravagant interiors of 
West, Germany’s High. Society,; wltii 
tpOir. studied opulence and skeletons 
m the autlqud cupboards. Intrigues 
P farcical complexity unfold as the 


quarter of a century’s separation, 
from tho latest events, of the btqry, 
and this makes jpr. a balanced pbjec-. 
, : rivity. . • ' \\ ■ . 

!' The description of- Dujde .Gray’a 
childhood and youth Is excallen^ Her 
meihory Is that. of both an Actress and 
-an author and it hns: obviously con-- 

•'*Llk«aknf1 jm ff^AnS dnul >4A' hArtlr'. 'If U 


iw - !«/« ’ 5 ? 6 ® ks » i adventupotisly, with 'pertrii- 

ne A# 'ftiir tumniunt clmtA' J ‘ . .- - - ; ' 


ttibyted a groat depl tb the uook;.Mr 
Denison gives fair morq space to Ws 
wlf&rto-brs early days than to .'his. 
owp and lt is Curious tiiat .li^ does 
not; Oven toentipp' hJs collage whan;, 
dealing 'with his years at .Oxford! ■ All,, 
It seems, after his f iNtjro'ar,' waa.overv 


the. showing of My Brother. Jonathan 
\ and of- Mijta Oun] :Bxecutione r>iand 
.'tlielvijoint enBogement in^fioui on 
Jhp juft . at the. Aldwydiw , The founr 
dafiems' of- (me m our, happiest stage 
partnerships 'hdqib^.eu finpiy- laid. ., 

” Kpfa ^NfCholVod,' 1 who to tod . laic 
September, : - -.wb^ j pne ■’ . qf j lt those • 
supremely; able' players' {>r. Secondary 1 
, parts, who have | given sa much tils- 
' tlnctlon;. .to /.the . English; theatre. 
.Ch<frne{eotpf / -Di^h i la : her .autobio-, 
granljy, ; intrOduAad. with modal; bve- 
vicy by sir John' Gielgud. , .i 




• , - ASsuMim^j 



T^th^Msbrid SijiAeif,| 






a., .y - ■ , -- MV OO UIG ■ 

[ton moves toward its melodramatic 
body-uttered climax, including.lung- 
suots taken from a lielicoptor.' Tltp 
■ result U an. umusiiig Satire, cheap 
onough to print,; but an expensive 
exercise if transferred tp celluloid, 


Gielgud Arid Gleu Byani Shaw to Qfc 
ford; prpvsd an insplrfitiop to ,mAny 
bMidea. • Michael. ;Deriisor|i.’ > 


ear,' was over* counrep reraeiy ,juu iimennv, .'wiro 
follhiif : that great good liumpur and afteetibu,:(md 
v 1936 : 'Mbo jwiih o tonio aatringpntyind 


}f' L ' ''' : | i i'?V ||| i' 



. a paint-mauufacruror In. pnneaster i 
.but when they nior at“Jbe Webber- 
Douglas ^cfniol' Of . ^pgipg v o u d 


arid .dedicated. tiibotighoilt her. Jong 1 ., 
life - asv'en actrt^i j v N ora r NlCholaon : 
knew 4u s t abdut aVdrjigpfi r l.rj Jhe! 
theetfc ond; her r views on,tIidnt.can l 
only , command I’pspect aml interest,' 
: W.e’.,m«y be pateful thsje ivrqte 
her; story Just m tUne to enable hrit.' 
excepUqjial vitality and deep Insight : 
Into ibqr profoAfeilon 1 to Tpe preserved 
pit permanent jji 



, * ■ i . •- jfuoHgneg-by r-; --i-x .: ■£,? . kS-M 
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PHILOSOPHY 



Return of the non-linguistic 


GILHERT HARMAN : 

Thought 

199pp. Princeton University Press 
(AUPG). £4.35. 


Gilbert Harm on's book is concerned 
with two iHttiiliar and interconnected 
problems : what is thought, and what 
is knowledge ? He discusses these 
Problems in the idiom of analytic 
philosophy, with n pervasive aware- 
ness of contemporary developments 
in logical and linguistic theory hut 
without making any use of Fomial 
methods himself. The book Is a well- 
written and highly readable contri- 
bution to the subject. 

In the years immediately following else! 


SffASSS JS"-, »** Infinity of. In „„,c 

to suppose 
tained 
guistic 
utterance 
tially related 


tact's. Can lion that 
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Aviation 


to anything that the classical einiii- cieiu account. We unrmally ascribe lunclioiial analysis in biology and .. . 

ricists called “ ideas functions to constituents that have u •jntnrnjioInB.v. where only a small, ” ow * ,csl tQ emend the Platon-J. „ ....... ->o Rt , n 

' itiesare ascii lied definii ion of knowledge in orto 3 fB,MJPS ' ‘‘ ‘ 11 


The iicnduliini lias now swung a 
long way hack again. Even in their 
discussions of language, many philo- 
sophers and linguists identify the 
primary meaning-bearing elements 
with n far more abstract and under- 
lying structure than tiic familiar sur- 
face phenomena of the spoken word. 


finite class of cut it i 


ISos/SK iSr. iT-EiSE 

g. ssidis: 

soiE-s t ha tt h l ”?»ml»i n p la y r 1 ft, t>h 1 1°' t i ien lI,l! sciu ' ,nces they utter derive 
i , lM ®, * em thought their nienning from the role of some 

solved To* « ,W ^ en counterpart '■ sentence ” in the " lan- 

sotved. fa utidci stand the working guage*’ of the nroer amines that run 
of language was to understand every tin! h»ii.ivimn- Tiiat« *« [ U11C _ 


relatively continuous existence, m 
frequent recurrence, under changing 
conditions. So the heart has a fami- 
liar function in a person's body or 
elections in a political system, or 
even a word like “ but ” in the voca- 
bulary of English. Corresponding! v, 
it Is perfectly natural to attribute 

........... functions to mental states, like be- 

And as fur the mind itself, and its * ie ‘« desire, fear nr hope. But it is pany here 

thoughts— that again is something » amibutejunctions to The other main problem that he 


is 
tlto 


mental states in general, quite ano- 
ther to attribute them to particulnr 
instances of these states. Fear Itself 
is a single, unique recurring state of 
iniud in human beings. Ii helps to 
steer us clear of injury. But fear of 
being knocked down by the yellow 


tackles goes hack to the Platonic 
definition of knowledge as justified 
true belief. About n decade ago 
Edmond Geitier pointed out the 
existence of un iuiptnimu range of 
counter-examples to this definition. 


- every 

aspect of this problem that deserved 
philosophical attention. If ono 
studied in sufficient detail and with 
sufficient subtlety how words were 
actually used, aud the similarities 


ti ol their behaviour. The term 
tional ” is a key one here. The repre- 
sentational character of a belief, 
says Professor Harman, is deter- 
mined L*y its functional role iu the 
life ot the person or animal who lias 


Bentley that is now on the wrong ? erh ?P s evidence has been planted 
side of the road may never recur. It i u - ? l,c , . w hlch convincingly 
may well have a specific effect on inv L nc ” m,nates bim as a spy, though 
actions. But has it a specific ft. 1 * °. ne ,> w ,,le i« the same 

function? 1 oft ice. Is indeed u spy. Then C, 


concept here. The know., 
process of reason ing must not be 
vitiated at any point. But Profew 
Harman miForiunately does not add 
lnucli to what he has said previously 
about inductive inference, it \\ 
inference to the best explanation 
he says, and is not to be essence 
In terms of probabilities. But hw 
Is it to be assessed? What is iu 
structure ? To what kinds of vitii. 
tion is it liable ? How is explana- 
tory me lit to be measured ? Profs- 
Bor Hannan’s philosophy of human 
reasoning cannot stand comparison 
with the theories he criticizes unit 
it has been developed up to a cow 
puruble level uf sophistication. 


Grounds for God A subject is born 


A. C. EWING : 

Value and Reality : The Philosophical 
Case for Theism 

292pp. 

£5.50. 


George Allen and Unwin. 


suasive power (falling short, how- 
ever, of strict proof) of the traditional 
cosmological, design and moral argu- 
ments for divine existence. There 


GLENN LANGFORD and 
D. J. O'CONNOR (Editors) i 

New Essays in the Philosophy of 
Education ‘ 

2S6pp. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 
£4.50. 


seems however to lie an ambiguity 
in Ewing’s understanding of religi- 
ous intuition. He usually speaks of 
, f, r . , , , , Intuitive beliefs, i e, the intuition 

ii-' . m ® shortly before the that cerium propositions arc true At - - 

publication of this book. Throughout other times he speaks of un intui- New Essau* ;» ,h„ ni.n* i r ! n 1,11 

Jus career he was critical at the main- live sonso of God’s presence Tho !?. C P l l,l . os °l ,, W . °f in th 

stream of recent British philosophy, former involves many difficulties! I. p * lr| of the growjng Niddi 

with. hs central interest in lanciiaee But the latter, broadmiing o« into S£ “S' ? f the Phiio ; fiance tli 

, the religious experiencing of life « SB is R ^ P^^ Th ?fT al Passes. 
1 r a sphere in which we have coiuitm- re.-tni., e , a besides.) 


.. . ; ...language 

and its rejection of traditional meta- 
physics ; and he was accordingly 
always something of an “ out *' figure, 
who was probably underestimated 
by many of his contemporaries. 

Value and Reality is partly philoso- 
phical and partly theological. Ewing 
begins from the traditional and eam- 
lnonscnsical position that religious 
beliefs Involve claims about tho 
actual nature of reality — about “ what 
thera is ” and " how things are No 
doubt much religious iangiia. 


of fistic t*iio t 0 5 s Miissai 

icnlly relevant 


few technical terms, iliough a certain 
amount of careful definition of the 
way In which cumuiim terms are 
being used. Passible mi. Slimier stand- 
ings arc cleared away first, mid then, 
at the end, the conclusions arc- lisictl, 
in a somewhat dt-nrec.ii ing manner. 
(The exception tu this is the Iasi essay 
1 " the bonk, on the place of science 
the curriculum, in which P. II. 
Nidriitch states wiih the iiltuusi con- 
tho six aims of educational 
and many other things 


siuir, uf i lie IiikI. v redeem the cruel- 
lies of the world This broad theme 
uf Professor Sanders's exegesis leads 
him in develop others. P.irticiilai ly 
iiiieiesiing is his study uf the oppo- 
sition between language and silence, 
which came iu its fullest intensity 
in Li nly CIhii lerley's Lover. Pnifiis- 
sur Sanders 1ms u calm, judicial tone 
mid uses unesoleric language, which 
is nil the more persuasive after so 
much iiiuinljo-juiiibu, exaggeration, 
mu! liyMcrlu. 

Fknuai.i., Caiuu.ine (Editor). A Nor- 
folk Anthology. 184pp. Ipswich: 
Boydell Press. £3. 

With simplicity and without striv- 
ing after effect the compiler has suc- 
cecded in prniliiciiig nn enjoyable 
reminder of the versatility of Norfolk 

flsTnstances and shows the P rug re s- Li h rary . The pa pers, grouped under writers, who in r bis instance include 
ion from political and escapist nets hidf-a-tlo7en general headungs, deal such mimes ns Wyndliam Ketton- 
'< piracy to the propagandist scmire w ith a wide range of archival his- Cremer, Sir John Betjeman, Cowper, 
Ian aircraft and Inter to criminal t0 ry, from Anglo-Saxon charters and Parson Wondforde, Rider Ilag- 

othcr documents down to the records -gurd. The latter, uu eminent if 

unsuccessful Conservative candidate 
for East Norfolk, shows his deep 
understanding of the count] 
extracts, 
passages 
Norfolk 

lished a century ugn. 


Princes’ Islands in the Sea of 
Marmara are “ tourist places now, 
reached l>y casual airplane from 
Istanbul*'. There are better and 
less casual popular introductions in 
i’y/uniiiim titan this. 

Rani '.mi, Fhi.icrnr (Editor). Piisca 
Miiuiim-ntn. 307pp. University 
of London Press. C8.50. 

These studies it< the liislory mid 
niiinageiueiit of archives have been 
disinter reel from the pages of the 
Jutmial of I he Soviet \i of Archivists, 
some of them slightly revised in 
order in tuko uccount of later re- 
search- They now reappear as n tri 


been further clarified it remains oh- examples is a problem that is the second bonk to appear j, utc tI) a. E. J. llollaender on his rc- 

senre wliut exactly these philosophers much discussed in the nraf«ci„ n *u ihe subject of air piracy. Like uremeui from the editorship of the 

are asserting. Analytic philosophy I item lure, and Professor earlier volume prepared m the journal uud from the office of Keeper 

SH^ S i ey la,, .. ,s Precariously now proposes his own solutiT? ' ' " " " " ! 

.idated has nor achieved its is based on Ii is analysis of the oii 

y objective— cla i jlicat ion. But cepl of inference, which is obviousfi 
soi iiariiuiu errs tn good com- a crucial concent here. Th»L n «..^ 


mem pis to obtain Inrgo sums of 
coney. David Phillips points out 
•fiat two-fifths of the hijacking 
' tttemprs have taken place In the 


United States and makes his record 

E aptiic by describing several of 
fse in detail together with actions, 
kgal and preventive, to which they Humour 


of ecclesiastical and local authori- 
ties. They are preceded by a note 
by Philip Jones who, as a fellow 
archivist, writes appreciatively of 
Dr Hollacndcr’s life and work. 


cxpunuiit of i lie “ lie in i stic ’* method, 
m- Iciiiiiiiig i hro ugh discovery, lull 
this is only one of the tmhjecis 
treated in ilit-se se led ions from 
hunks mid papers ranging from 1891 
to J9I)8. (}. Van Prill'll in Itis introduc- 
tion gives u useful sketch of Arm- 
strong's activities and significance-. 

Ships anil Shipping 

Bkkykk, Sii-x.mn:n. liattleships and 
Ha tile cruisers. 1905-/970. Trans- 
lated by Alfred Kurti. 480pp in- 
cluding 922 illustrations. Mac- 
donald arid Jane's. £10. 

This English edition of Siegfried 
Breyer’s massive reference book is 
a revised version of Lhc a original 
Gcmiini editiun uud contains some 
ndditiunul drawings. The uiuhnr 
states Hint the nmteriul took him 
some twenty years to collect nnd it 
is grorifving that these urduous 
labours liuvc been successful in 
achieving his aim of producing 
exhaustive yet concise account 
the evolution uf the cupital ship as 


provide-: hi ii-fer iiou-snn sonii- thu iv 
designated ui'L-n-j of ii.imi.tl 1 ilmoi> 
(apjui from the paiks) uud on tin 
eight liHtg-distuiuc- (mn paths. A 

series of maps shows the una- 
covered by the pinks. 

WvKi-t, Alan (Kdimr). .-llirnco/ 
252pp. Macdonald. L.3.9S. 

A pleas am tilbuni of pieces by and 
about the English in an un his travels 
The umliolugy draws chiefly un ih<- 
eighieeiith and nineteenth centuriv 
and is rounded off with notes on 
the writers and ailiiitiive illustra- 
tions. 

War 

1 on its, Grofkiikv. Under TArcv 
‘ Plugs. 256pp. Kimhcr. ,£3.50. 
The German raiders during the 
Second World War, both warships 
and armed merchant raiders, owed 
much of their success to four armed 
i,! supply ships laid down in Germany 
in 1938. Essentially of tanker con 
si ruction mid carrying as ihoir mam 
cargoes fuel mid lubricating oils, 


sssi 2 LlrJ^^nt& m«ph- 

Dick Emery has bad much success 
oil the air willi his portrayals of the 


Tho dim ins one feels about this 


-ion which raises the real question; 
In the theory of taste, of how moth 
one must in order to exercise aesths 
tic sensibility, JusL experience, an/ 
how much oil the other hand one 
must know, and be able dctacbedly 
to commeiu both mi the work before 
one and on one’s reactions to it. Be 
sides this, there is n separate ijuea- 
lion, lacked on, ubnut how la bring 
about aesthetic education. Now ft 
may well be said that we cannot 
answer the second of these question! 
without knowing the answer to thi 
lii si. But, if we ilitl know the answer „ 
to the First, would not the second i 


dth incidents in other parts 
wrkl and shows how essential full 
oernational cooperation is to put 
.town or, at least, control this mcn- 
«. 

VlUON, Anuri.W. The Concorde 
Fiasco. 157pp. Penguin. Paperback, 
35p. 

Oil slimiages may do more to s|toi1 
the prospect of orders for the Lon- 
nrdetluin any of the factors Andrew 
Wilson outlines in this book such ns 
fay load, range, noise and passenger 
ippeal. As n survey nF the politicul, 
technological unit economic influ- 
races in the controversial history of 
6c project Litis book is an excellent 
ftece of work. The author holds thnt 
J competition forces the airlines to 
hkc tne Concorde, the real bene- 
Iciary will be un American sncces- 
»r. There Is plenty in the bonk to 
ustttin without resnlving the cuntrn- 
lersy. 

History 

bmOTT, Pr.Ti-.u. The Riizmirim'.s- and 
Their World. 2B(ipp pins it tllns-' 
trillions. Macmillan. L4.50. 


bovver boy, the toothy parson, the 
frustrated spinster and other comic 
types. Here he projects them into 


Parapsychology 
Tarori, Paul and Underwood, Peter. 
The Ghosts of Horten, 240pp. New- 
Cluirles, 


me supported by an adequate Index Tli«n*l«i" m 

'L l!l: seT Under Three Haas is ah. story* 

of one of these ships, the Nordtmrk. 


possible to produce so large and de- 
tailed ti work completely free from 
tuinnr errors but these cannot seri- 
ously detract from the overall vuluc 
of this book. 


Transport 


ton Ahbot : David and 
£3.50. 

, , , This volume on the ghosts of Borley 

print in n scrapbook of comments, . )retienls analyses of earlier reports, r 

cartoons, phnlugi'Mphs and samples notcs [i iat one witness contradicted NQCKjO. S. The Gotdet^Agc of Jil-_ 
front his scripts. The book or tho a ftor muny years the evidence given 
television is hemming as common as w ben events were fresh in her mind 
tlic book of the film. This one, how- . • cm- t h e (•xiraotTlinary huniar 


tlic bonk _ , 

ever, is best sailed to Mr Emery s 
more devoted funs. 

Simple, Piter. The World of Peter 
Simple. 215pp. Johnson Publica- 
tions. £1.90. 

Extracts from the “ Way of the 
World ” column of 'I he Dmiy 3 ele- 
graph for 1971-73. Incisive com- 
ments on the affairs of the day are 
mixed with Rights of fancy. Some 
of llie satirical figures come oil ton 
close to reality. In particular you 
could swear that Dr Heinz Kiosk, 


and fills in the extraordinary human 
background of the phenomena lc 
would be useful to know whether 
there me any definite records of 
iin innings before the advent in 1862 
of the Reverend Henry Bull, who was 
Interested In The Nun Legend. Of 
Ills fourteen children, several daugh- 
ters chronicled paranormal experi- 
ences, and his son, who succeeded 
him in 1892, was fascinated by the 
“ghosts*’. A new rector arrived in 
1327, and told the Daily Mirror of 
tho occurrences ; ns n result Harr ' 


ciusu til 1 eaiiij . 7 I’? T‘ ,,0 ^' r T tho occurrences; ns n result Horry 
could -swear that Di Hluiz Kiosk, . began his investigations, which 
chief P^ch-.l r.c _ - '»■? %.„«> ‘ l c Hl.rl.iK ,l.e m4.l of 

Niiiionai WaijimiKt Lmmcti, w n(fXt bem, who took over in 

someone you haw auuully htmu J{)2 g Apart from the oxtraordinni-y 
on the mr. - - » •- - *- =•- -* — 




uuuui muen religious language is *h*» ri.«T*»:* .. .„. . 

poetic and mythological ; but it is fuf S h?iS "tents, mid it is 

only because tfiereligiaus statements book foi m ' ■ VerSl0n ^ of thei 

at the core ore Hue or false that their 
associated myths can be appropriate 
or inappropriate as pointers to renl- 
ity. This theological realism lays on 
the uieist an obligatioh to provide 
grounds for his belief. 

Tn building up his case Ewing dis- 
cusses many of the centra I -questions 
of philosophy — the possibility oE 
metaphysics, criteria of truth, the 
relation between mind and body, the 
nature of moral judgments, intuition, 


as if, in compiling this library, the * ,eo l , *° of action, freedom, unihhm is sneeiallu relevant 

editor has simply brought together responsibility in general. The failure I , 8 ^ V ! ‘ 

interests, education and a 111 uc h anticipated revulution inav r ,c ,nnrt * abstract ana ana 

rnninol n ,..l, n ll.. ...... ■ _ ■ .. ■- 


competent 

ligious intuition m-"i* * MV, “ ■* « («»««. « vast iiimiber - 

periencing, of Gnd, than in a claim ml pc0|,,c “^oresled in education, front ln , Physical science force people to 
intellectual intuition of the truth nf oue ? nR ! e 0 . r another, nnd tlicrefore r . u ' su several fiuesriuns about cuu.su- 
tlie proposition “God exists" Bn ? “ 00 ' c ohoul education is likely t j f ! n , . or knowledge. New ways of 

Pwiim h ne , t . ' to be generally road ; but it is rather th'nkmg about human action force 

Lwing has two lung chapters on as if, - l j - -• ■ 

P rhfiKlir I V . _ _ 

it is use- edit 

r,_ , , — them II] two v.l,', CUUL.UIUII H1IU " “ ■ |.uivu l L'VUI IILILIfl llli|V r," iTiaM 

lifcelv tn rn , fr!!' these are not philosophy, and found some people c ° n, P el n wholly new questioning of ? ,,d hv nj'W wclkroddcn, 
fomd ' 0SC Wh " l,uve w ho have them both, and encouraged the nature of political power, nr J* an [admirably dear esgy 

T?cn unconvincing, them to write. . political aims. And so on. It is not doctrinatlon by Patrkia ^ Smart aM 

Fwino d ^l eCt ?- f ,lesc chapters that _ . . . that tlie questions treated in he area somo rat )' C1 ' ' tedlo “ s tl SLt 

S B nf h -1 ,Ut h a . ccnui,t nf the , *5 ‘hw way one might make a col- of education are not interesting • unr twfic iJ G,enn L« n P fn, d and ft# 

philosophical critics of the lection of essays in the philosophy that they are not numerous It fs that snr Peters 0,1 vufites hi ' * duc J*£fS 

thoistic arguments, of soccer or the philosophy of music, in this collection of eswys at len^’ If a Benulne branch o ph»kW#j“ 

TheoloRlcHlly, Ewina declares him J? a " y «? c h collections would con- they do not seem to have arisen in t( 2 emerge to be louphl »n CdWJ 


... ... wuica aim cues uiny uiininui 

eycnulniifi is rulevunl to educational ^ <BUrce « making especially good uso 
t henry, hetmise everything at ij.., .of tlic Greek Anthology nnd of tho 


... — — j ^ J ” »'•« UlLVR nilUlUItJKV U1IU Uf UIU V. 1 1 « | | 

discussed m, as they sny, ihA M** Miracles of St Dcmeirlns. The that some siilijects should bo pver- 
rouni situdiitin. But this cnuUstui^ writing is spirited, impressionistic lapped. Scott Sanders’s mm, now- 


rational and humane kind which 

some will see as the onlv viable Fnrm e . r.*r- — - — -* 

" e — *- » n, y yiaoie torm 0 f concepts in a different context. 


cey-concepts wouid be analysed, by 
someone accustomed to the analysis 


freewill, arguments for the existence betrayal of the Gospel. For example, volume n.»? ° f . Sl { ccer 

of God. and the problem of evil. Ewing rejects as immoral the idea of H JSt IKi P r Ct t0 4 a Y e 

These are all topics oil which he has ffiRs 5 e <Io “ bts . whether Jesus ever !i!J- 0le the fl1 [. e ,[® r ?, e dlsc,lssed '» 
written before, but he does not '33 ed tD he , G °d incarnate ; and »D»?Iicaf:loo nf ?,?« ?'.i, ani 
Simply repeat what lie has already l 1 , 0 disavows the claim that outside i“? P t of r ? les -» there 

“ It seems to 

aud arrogant in these nse^^w h ich c ? u,d be a ge ? e ^ e ”ay on the value 
apartheid ’ is unreasonable and o£ SHCCei ',’ ? nd , tl ‘ c P lace of pomes In 
arrogant to claim' that Christianity i 8QcloI ° 8lcaI or , psychological 
is the only religion by which men env . iron 1 me,lt — ^nough here For sov- 

fffli Im 1 edtiArl i u tin. i i Crsl volume* Hilt wmiU lira 


ft" 


of Cliristianity and other, bs b Thus i„ the Philosophy if-S^ 
volume, one might expect to have 

These are all topic/ on whi'ch’he”bas H , e 2 *. |j e bts whether Jesusever iiL™ 1 ® tIle a ,y, e ,^ r ? e discussed, in 

" " ana the 

could 

said.' lie has ' atandwed^for . ch . urcll > °r O'l'side ChVistianit^ ScSher*^ and 

example, his earlier advocacy of the tl,ei .. e s no salvation. “ It seems to SJSSfu- 0 " *5 a difference between 

coherence criterion of truth (saying me - * ,ie sa ^ s - ' tD be unreasonable -f."i a i. CS - and P.un1shnient t Thera 

of one of bis former arguments, “ I 
now wonder how I could ever have 
• Used .such an argument ”), acknow- 
ledging now several cooperating 
criteria, with the primacy given to 
explanatory efficacy. He has also 
changed his position in ethics, adopt- 
ing a view which. “agrees with pure 
eiDotivism and prescriptivism In 
holding that 'moral judgements’ 
primarily express practical non- 
cognitive atritudes, but it disagrees 
in holding {bat they are not just' 
expressions of actual attitudes. 

but also Involve a' ■ claim that - ^ ... . B , — 

the , attitudes are Nationally , , philosophy of education as a sub- 

grounded *. On the miitd-body prob- Although, such views will not endear J? cr on ils own - 

Iem he is still an unrepentant dualist. to conservative Christians, his t,1Ht 10 rea d — 

Applying tliis to the possibility of ? DDclu5 ^°" s ari a probably inevitable ence on In doCtrinatioh 

life after death, he points put that f or .^J lhiJo - 

the present dependence of conscious- touchstone • 
ness on the brain no more entq ils --“55! 1 ° ut 


JSL'P*?*' - l * ,er i e « essa y on engaged in!' It is lively to bring its 
aesthetic education by Diane Collin- subject into disrepute. 

Shifting paradigms 


can be ‘ saved • - He even adds ■ 

But to | say that no teacher will 
ever arise in the millions of years 
which may lie beFore tlie human 
race who will supersede Christ In 
tne; sense of teaching even more 


effectively^! BhFtrotfn he taught ihe growth 
and also, adding to and in some re- - -® - - 


era! volumes. But would we thereby 
have discovered a new branch of 
philosophy ? 

To suggest such an analogy is riot 
to diminish the value of some of the 
essays in the present collection. But 
it Is to raise 


One can call tliis process j* 
transformation of an Arisroteuw 
paradigm ”, but that is just * 
label that could . as easily 
attached to the philosophy of wr 

— - cartes, or Spinoza, or Locke, u ’ 

i„ ti.- o , ., . „„ ran say the same sort of tlM£ fl «L a 

In The Politics of Motion Thomas A. most great innovators in the 
Spragens applies to the history of arts as well as in science hi puh . 
philosophy Ideas that Thomas Kuhn sophy. They too are influenced W 
has used in interpretine the hUtm-v ■ iiilnnpfanl fm/Iftlmie «nd they react 


tiiomas a! spragens, jn. : 

The Politics of Motion 
The World of Thomas Hobbes'- 

224pp. Croom Helm. £4.75. 


the exploration of Lnwronco s works, 
thought, uud life, that it is inevitable 

■' '”"**■ Science 

;.»nd full of modern InstnneeB. Ho ever, is to open up a new area, hw Science’ Education. 

fies not go far into such matters us study of So/m and ^wrs, Tlie Iiain ^ Ln Mlinay £2i 25 (poper- 

Iidw the Empire was actually run, bow. Women m Low., The Plumed £1.50). 

k 1 give much sense of development. Serpent and Lady Lliatterh^s Lover Fl j warc i Armstrong (1848- 

concentrates un the Church aid starts from what he sees as 8 funda* B®nry Arms g ^ 

- amount to historical mental . opposition between nature «^uh|Ii ( ach 


five-star lines of the old dispensu 
tion. He describes tlie peculiarly 

lilw . individual aunt flint they had uud 

cliuriictcrs involved in its story the reminisces un the ways of railways 
book is rcmarkuble for accounts, and railway men. The illustrations, 
suinc as late ns 1972, of fresh phe- especially the coloured ones, rcllect 
nomciia reported on the site of tlie the mellow tone of the book, 
rectory-burnt down iu 1939 — in 

the rectory cottage, In the grounds Travel and Topography 
and in the church. There are good Tf ,_ Pl 

photographs, plans and mups 


which licsati Iter life under the swas- 
tika ensign of the German Navy. 
After tho war she was allocated to 
Britain and served under the White 
Ensign as HMS Bulawayo. Her Hurd 
flag was, perhaps, slightly bogus, for 
as part of her disguise when serving 
in the war in the Ailiiiilic she fre- 
quently took an American name ami 
flew the Stars and Stripes. Her stnrv 
is well told bv Geoffrey Jones, even 
if her career >vns pedestrian in com- 
parison with ill use of the ships she 
served. 

World Affairs 

Ray. Niuarranian. Nationalism^ in 
India. 180pp. Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity. Us.7.0. f . 

Nlharionjan Ray is the doyen of the 
modern school nf Indian scientific 
historians who seek the materials of 
their ernft froni the disciplines ol 
anthropology, sue iu logy and econo- 
mics as well as from literal^ Hint 
archaeological dutu, Their new is 
wide ; their standpoint judicious ; 
tiiey do not hesitate tn explore wild 
explode historical myths, however 
deeply entrenched they nuiy be in 
patriotic legend. Eticli nf these, four 
lectures contains enough material in 
fnrm tho subject matter nf nil cn- 
Bush, Roger. The National Parks of ,j re ], n nk. Professor Ruy analyses the 

W7nn 1 nn 1 I * nnnl >:( ip 


lf" ; 


’i" 


w. m »ir uuiucn xi gr IlM. 

235pp. A. and C. Gluck. £6.75. 

0. S. Nock's golden iigo runs from 
1902 to 1922, the period immediately 
preceding the amalgamation of the 
old independent compnnies, tlie Mid- 
land, the Lundan and North Western, 
the Great Western, the London and 
South Western, the South Eastern 
and Chatham nnd the rest. These 
were years of burnished locomotives, 
competitive running, powerful 
figures at the helm, and chief mech- 
anical engineers and drivers who had 
power and stature. Mr Nock wns n 
schoolboy commuter on the Great 
Western Railway and on the old 
Chatham ntid inter rode on ail the 


I: 


wfloi nmouut to nm-orirai memui — ------ is lt i e u. otfn t0 

tuides to Ravenna, Thossolonlki and and culture In Lawre nce s w orld R“f c , _ u |,jj c anc j j t j s g 0at ] 

MT^SoTogy U ^ h re 1lSj5 “^minalcS S?JdS«ii“ l JS are maiTaVed.Vand what mriy be aeen 

•4*ky— among numerous unlikely aEninandaKam^to history lino is kno 1 wn above a U as the there. An attractive book which also 


England and Wales. 247pp. Dent. 

£3.95. 

There arc now ten national pnrks 
ln England and Wales, varying in 
extent from 86G square miles in the 
Lake District down to Exmoor's 
265 square miles. The collection of 

photographs is nicely chosen to , — -- r t ~ ^ 

convey an impression of the charac- terpreted by those who Ignore the 
ter of each region. There is also a c 

clear and concise account of how 
the parks came into being, how they 


cultural, ecological and linguistic 
stresses which distinguish Indian 
nationalism from corresponding 
movements elsewhere t the reasons 
for the emergence of the Hindu nnd 
Muslim sub-nationalities long before 
the British appeared ; .the effect uf 
the caste system — so gravely misin- 
terpreted by those who igno 
economic factors in its manifests- [( 
tions. His cxpo:..‘tion of the origin of. iLy; 
the "Scheduled Castes” and the |r'£ 
“ Scheduled Tribes ” is both brilliaut 
and convincing. 



CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


IB present collection. But sripnr*. m!S 5 f il,B lhe hi , 5t0 , ly Important* traditions and they 

3aasS ; ea4?£SSES T. ‘ 


!S?g h |’ ^ diEm " s '° " tD be AriBlnlBlian Tn 

SSSuU 1 see , ’° I omoho« y il-c“d b .„^'e' E a Brd to gg>T C “ and “ , **^“ i " 


jii order to support hfS'6 cn hB 
thesis Mr Spragens overdoes i 
seeking of parallels to Hobbes law, 
work of Aristotle. His selfctioD 
pussages from Aristotle m r " L- 
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the general public. Wide variety of work with printed anu 
audio- visual materials. Some Saturday dudes hut no 
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wn. It is already true The thesis seems an interesting frbftrlrv anTt he resulting P 1 ^ 

aU the essays in exist- - at first sight, but in practice it Jf Aristotle"? nhlloaoiSv » 


cessation' of consciousness 
than the fact that 
A : through ti window 
3 leave the house 
to see the sky because I 
longer have a window 
through 1 


sopher ^whose theological would take a student nearly a work- . h mi self acknowi edges in his con- Lui, „ 

is not the authority of the ^ An d so one can imagine eluding chapter, Kuhn uses he coil- 

a combination of comipon th e currlculunr growing under its : cept of a paradigm in more than 

raJity. . conaisiMir.v - ami ■ own- impetus. For dlsrucninu nilm'i. one san*j*» , anri <»).«« u_ c» lflterpretotiolis of 

. l '■ f 

... tha] 

t unable .tremejy - : inter 
shall no • theory of the |n 
to look ahd tune. 1 All i 


makes a 

cointriems about recc 
Hobq 


to took 

. iWorthy 
humane 

Tiie philosophical case for theism, more ithap forty years:, 
as deviiloped by Ewing, rests on reh- noted muny of Ute-^eranlilril 
gious in tuition supported k by, the per- Jems bf philosophy. 

. - . . ■ f -•! -3 > I -1 •••5 ■ Si ft FT-'- ■ 



so vague that it can cover Virtually conirast wIth Aristotle, an4 » K 

lid ' pa r ti cuter** ^ is ^a«a u o 


■■v. 
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-himuspSi Good solary and prospects. Applications 
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Assistant 

Librarian 


The Meta! Box Company, Britain's largest 
packaging organization, has a vacancy at its 
Head Office In Baker Sheet lor an Assistant 
Librarian. The Library will be moved to the 
new Head Office building In Reading towards 
Bond of 1074. The iwponelbilltlea of this 

S ositlon will include assisting tha Librarian In 
is administration of a commercial reference 
library, scanning newspapers ?nd magazines, 
answering personal and telephone Inquiries 
and maintaining reference files. . 

A formal qualification Is. not necessarily re- ■ 
qulrad. but some previous experience in 
Bimilar work would be an advantage. The 
salary offered will depend upon -the age end 
experience ol the successful candidate., Coit- 
djtions of employment are excellent, includ- 
ing contributory pension schema, four weeks 
holiday, eio. < i- . . . , ■ 




Pieaee apply In wrlllng, quoting Ref. IS/ 1, 
to: Mr..S. Rifey, Stall Recruitmenr Diyisjop. 
The Metal pox Company Llifllletl, ^7 BakSr 
Sire st, London WIA.JAN. 


Arts and 

Commonlty Officer 

Salary Scale 

PO 1 £3,273-24,356 

Applications' are Iniriled 
from local government 
officer© currently salv- 
ing In England (exclud- 
ing London) and Wales 
for lha above post in 
the New Cheshire Lib: 
rariea end - - Museums 
department. Applicants 
should - have • qualifica- 
tions and experience In 
arte administration. 

Application . forms and 
further details, may be 
obtained, frppi . 

The Director of 
Libraries arid Museums; 
d'j . Hoole Hoad. 

Chester CH2 3NGi ;= 

C I osirig date 1 2 th Janu- . 
• ary. ' 

This . . 4dVBTilsement 

appears wuh lhatonsimt 
of the Local Goyern- 
: m aqt Staff ■ Commission. 



BUCK) HGRJU1S HIKE 
CO tilt IV 
LIBPAHY 


Lading Librarian, 

Aylesbury Central 

library 

Batary: . 

AP 3/4 £1,926-E2,53&, p.a. 

1. Mobile Librarian, 

Aylesbury Rural Mobile 

2. Mobile Librarian! 
Aylesbury Urban Mobil? 
Salary; 

Librarian's Scale, to Bar 
E1^53-£1,B20 pJ 

HIC Condllloss of Stnki. SutctH- 
fol appllronfi scbject to mtdlttl 
tram! nation. 

Re si aval eiptuet «f op to HI 5 mi 
loiginpi iltowonce of IS per neck 
p-criisg rnnoval. Mortgage «|riKU! 
and guarantees alw .mllsVe in. 
cerltin '.iiturislMtis. • 
ftMllciiioa; tan -ftnpsl' . N'geflher 
sHh tKe simes ,ia4 .KWreiseJi < 
two icferHi to 4te: C4e>ij ' t» 
rarian, Caunlj . Oifkis, ; .Walloq 
Stiert, kyletkptf.iSidi*.. to ke ra- 
telvffl bj . Ihe 11th JMuarf. HH, 
ffpnt ' wfifiin fattier fthllf »T h 
•bMlhsJ:' ' 



an 






laQjg-dQ 


MITRAICY .Si>IM*LI-:MI-.NT 

2 $ DL-CI-MUER 1973 
3.747 


1585, (590 


China 


Classical Studies 


['icttoii 


1 'ood and Drink 


I (is tor v 


iiitci aturc and Criticism 1591 


Literary Biography J 582 

The Performing Arts (593 
Philosophy 1594 


. ,\ Mji-i i miii : Bessie 

. A rut lie : The Byzantines ami their 
W’n, hi : . . . . . • • ■ 

L. Ilarliur : Conking and Recipes Iron i 
Hume iu the Renaissance . . 

It. Gii no iv (Ijilitnr) : Prefect and 

Emperor . . 

Iltfi i In 1 1 1. 1 (Kilimn j Set rets of the 
Cli ent French licst minims 
i. ltrcdii : Die heilig e Johanna der 
Schiachihdfc. Die Mtusnohnie. .. 

. Grey or : Battleships and Dottle 
Cruisen 

1. Buher : 1 and Thou. Briefwechsel 
tuts .:ichen Jahrzehntcn. Volume 1 
. V. B'lci kle and D. Barker : Bmirhon 
Street Block 

'. Bmitiij : licit nit Brecht : hi /tr/tio 
JclPesi/io. Zi ir Pmsa Brechts . . 
Bush : The National parks of Eng- 
land and Wales 

. IUi:<ruri : Religion and Healing in 
Mmiilari .... 

1. Clark: The llnnnuitic Rebellion .. 
.[. Clark (lidiinr) : The Arts and 
Crufts Moi'enient in America 
. Dulireiului'f : Konflikt und Freiheit 
f. Denison : Overture and Beginner a 

. Ditfckinami : Karl von Appcns 
liiihuenhihler am Berliner En- 
semble 

. C. EUIi'i<l(40 : England's Mission .. 
». E inory : In Character .. . , 

.. C. Ewing ; Value and Reality 
. Ft’htfrvari : Islamic Pottery 
. Feudal! (Editor) ! A Norfolk An- 
thology 

. Fuegl : The Essential Brecht . . 

i. Gascoigne : The Treasures and 
Dynasties of China 


J. G. Gayle v : The Life of Arthur 

Young 17 4 1 -I Sid 

L. Gum lay (Ldiimi: Offi'ic.’i' 

0. (ii.ih.ir : The I" or mat ion of Islamic 

An •• 

D. Grant : Your Daily Food . . •> 

G. Hannan : Thought •• 

IV. f refill ; Sicken Siudien iiher 

Brecht 

G. iloiliurger : Die amerikani seller 
Toe liter 

I, . 1 1 ere n and ollicii: China’s Three 
Thousand Years 

A. Ilinles: Encounter with Mai tin 

An her 

U. J.iojitii : Kapil id und Arheit in tier 
Dandcsicpublik 
I). Jones : Under Three Flags 

O. l.aue.istvr : The Littlehanipton Re- 
quest .. 

G. Langford and D. J. O’Connor 
(Editors) : New Essays in the Philo- 
Mnphy of Education 

P. C. Gudz : The Changing Parly Elite 

in East Get many 

S. K. McLean : The Bilnkelsang 
and i he H'orfc of Bertolt Brecht . . 
S. Maltanii£ i Correspondence. 
Volumes J am! 2 

C. Malraux: Void quo i dent PM 

N. Nicholson : Chameleon's Dish 

O. S. Nock : The Golden Ago of Steam 

D. Phillips : Skyjack 

II. Kaimlmn (Editor) : Bertolt- 

Breclit-Archiv : Bestandsverzeichnis 
ties Litcrarischcn Nachlasscs 

F. Banger ( Editor ) i Pmcti Muni* 

manta 

N. Ray : Nationalism in India 
R. M. Rilke : Bricfe an Sidonie 
Nad he my von Borutin 
R. Russell ; Bird Lives l 


S. S.imlors : D. H. Lawrence: The 
World of the Major Novels ,, 3393 

F. \V. J. Schelling : Brief e itrul Doku- 

, ,m ' nl e 

K. Schuhmaun : Untcrsuchungcn zur 
Lyrik Brechts 1591 

T. Severin : The African Advenunc 15B0 

P. Simple : The World of Peter 

Simple las i 

V. }. Spinner, Jr.: George Joachim 

Goschcn 1530 

T. A. Sprngyns. jr. i The Politics of 
Motion 1 , , 1593 

R. Stciiiweg : I)(is Lchrstiick .. 1591 

P. 'J'ahori and P. Under wood : The 

Ghosts of Barley . . , . . . 159: 

K. Tatmahill : Food in History . . 1583 

A. T.illihv i Brechts chincsifcho 
Cedi elite 1591 

S. Thorndike: Faivniri/es .. .. 1593 

A. Toyjiheo (Editor) : Half the 

lFiir/#L. 1573 

J. M. C. Toynbee : Animals hi Roman 
I. if v and Art 1581 

G. Van I’vaagli (Editor) : It. E. Arm- 
strong and Science Education .. 1395 

H. Von Eluent : Mur/iflimgcfo .. 1383 

J. T. Ward : Chartism .. .. 1580 

M. Wekwerth : Schriftcn . . .. 1591 

J. Wellard : • The Search for the 

Etruscans' 1581 

C. A. Wilson ri Food and Dtink in 
Britain froi(f/*he Stone Age to 

Recent Time i - 1583 

A. Wilson : The Concorde Fiasco .. 1593 

G. Winstanlcy : T7ie Law of Freedom 
and other Writings .. .. 1580 

A. Wykes (Editor): Abroad .. 1593 

FICTION 

B. C lee vo : The Dark Side of the Sun 1581 

M. Dear uley : That ll'oleru Glass . . 1581 

J. Cimu* : l.e Desert cur . . 1581 
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Find your place in British Gas 



An uvi-fout Is rcriulrcd in work in the Lllirnrv and 
Sclent iflc liifiirmnUnii Centre i»r rlio Walton Hume 
Ui-aearch Station In South- west London which Is con* 
ceniL'il wul i do me; lk and Lununerclul gas utilization. 

Tlie work will involve all activities of a Special Lib- 
rary with special emphasis on the crmirnl of periodi- 
cals. Applicants should have S " O " level pusses, 
including English, with a keen Interest In library 
work. Previous experience will be an advantage. 

Initial salary according to age, qualification and 
experience, on a scale rising to £1,869. 

Write with full personal details to The ^ 

Director, British Ga9, Watson House, 

Peterborough Road, Loudon, S.W.S, 

quoting Reference Nu. RD/WH/6S/TL, JRKjjfl 

within 14 days of lists advertisement. MfZ&A 


BRITISH GAS 



LLYfRGELL GENEDLAETH0L CYMRU 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES 

ABERYSTWYTH SY23 3BU 
Appointment of 

; KEEPER QF MANUSCRIPTS 
;;aud RECORDS 

• The- present holder of, this post retires at the end of 

April.; 1974, 

Applications are invited' from persona who possess a 
good, university degree with. Experience of the Custody 
or :martu«rlpts end reconU and a thorough knowledge 
... ot; Welsh. - ■ ■ 

; The salary, scgle w|il be £4^8? x 3 annual Increnienis— 
*,:■ £5.828 per, annum and -a contributory shpcramiuatlop 
ischente applies.. ' • :. ; .■ i ■ . ; . 

D»MMn Natalia J. Imll, nMal.tiul 


■ ’ -■ • . '1 


! 6'^ 5 ■/=;. S- 

" Uhiii furtHer notlc^ the deadline for 
Adyertig^rrieni, Qopy (n the 
\<' : X •; Tj-S 1 i a,rrt. ev 6 ’ry FricI^y v . 


ASLIB PROFESSIONAL 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 

The Aslib Professional Appolnlmenls Register special- 
ises In placing suitable candidates in special libraries 
and irifoimriNoii bureaux. 

No fees are elm goo to candidates 

For delail3, ploaae ring Mrs. Gllloes, 01-235 5050. ex!. 
20. or wrile to 3 Belgravo Square, London SW1X BPL. 


LIBRARIANS 


LONDON AND SOUTH 

lastbun library 
REGION 

(LASI.Bl 

J UN I OU ASMS I ANT (i Itflcal CiaJo 
Ml rlvliu ID Cl. <M4 Pin. Cent rj| l.niitk* 
Wrlihtlui 11-lJ) I icauluU fm ilw l.nnJoii 
and .Smith BJiicrn Library Hci)lon. J-dnv 
week, no etculnif or Sutnidj)*. LflC-U 
□avorrinenl Suncr»nniiirlun ficlirioi. 

furlhrr dculli and applluitloni to I'll 
Djiecicv. V/ II* Alfrrd Plurt. Loiiduu 
WLin Ieb 


LONDON BOROUGH OP 
HOUNSLOW 

LIHH NRIFS DrPARIMVNT 
LIBRARIAN (DumUlllary Serttbni 
APPLICATIONS ir« Invited tor the 
POVE of LI brat lin. bund at lie. ton 
Dm nth llbrerV. to conltul bdJ orjijnltr 
the deparlmcn' i iitilcc to IfaJ-ebJund 
feuderi. ahlcli It tun In conjunction nitb 
the Social Service! Drcortmcnt. Normal 
gfllcc hbiirv : no menlni or Saturday dnm 
Silaty aciordlna in evurrlcnce add quhll- 
llcal lani, h ivttnln A P. US Oradt tl.719 
LLJ4II Mlnlrrora for ■ CnaiUifcJ 
LttHarlen A P. 3. 

. Apj’llcntloni I" Chk-f Librarian. Houni* 
lo*- flauie, LonJon Rrod. IlDun- 

slow, .TWJ IPT. Tel.: JTO-T72B. txt. 
181. Lloilng djtt; ||th Jonujiir, Hit 


WILLI AMSTOWN CITY 
LIBRARY 

lUt Fchnitmi Sl'cei Wnilnnttinnd 
Vlclnrlu lolo Aiiilmlui . 
APPLICA flONS In wrtllnl. quullnit 


MnntllV ASSISTANT rrqiilr, J f.v 
Mi-JI.-jI S.litml llhni tr. Fxpfrjciirr pre- 
litie.l WkuI.I miii arpllont limmllna 
vo *lu\V> lor Ittjuoy mi illlWi.l Ion . —A iipl» 
tlie Sciritiuy, Uuir'i Hospital MeJlval 
Sell mil. l.nndyn nrMaa .Sill OUT. nsmt 
r.-liniii (Hither dvtnlli may b< ohiaincd. 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


AI'POINIMRNT aniklMUd lor Atvlil 
iiiil or Assiul.ila Profi'.jor In Drama 


(Ip Literature, with pjitlcuim qnalip. 
cnilum In Keiuiluauce Urama. OujII* 
'Ocailunv to includa ibe I'b U., teacblo] 


evrcrience, psperienva In the iupcivI- 
■<un o| arndnute nurk and pnbliulione. 
Duilre include 1-9 bourn i>l Rr.idrulc 
und nndcr-itridii.iie ttnchlng per week 
»nd laptivli'an ul M.A. and PhD. 
ItiKicruv Anpolmrnant (ScctUe July 


i*a i ecferecn. ere -Invited im the imsltli.n 
ul DBPU1Y Cirv LIBRARIAN for UK 
Cjiy nf Wjlltimiinttn. - Population 
-tH.il On ] hitiorlc erapori. quiet mliuib 
fuur. milts IrOm unml Xfcthi.umr 
. Dutlci Include life ri-nce nark, teadert - 
advUjBg and cotalvyulni: energy and Mens 
needed n> hsgltt lii muacrnl/fiig aud ee- 
pindlng letvleee. 

Qmlincattom : Eligible (or ornfcyskin il , 
mcmheuhln ur. Urn USr/.n A««i'l»tl-.n 
of AuilrallJ i senior uccrlence' In ed- 
cnlnlsiiBilon <no cetaloiulng envniml. 

• Salary; 17,350, :0 per annum, toil- 
. dlllora nvcurolra to Mynlelpaj Oilin'! 
A'soeluilon -tVkiorLa) Award: r«ur 

week* innugl. It! ip ; lurerttihunllmv an 
cornmoocemniL , - Assisted . pgiiaie' 
priundro II rUPidted. 

Full her Tn(ormal(0A'S'Ft<un Mills V. B. 
Opwllng.. cars Ot CdPifnen-ld Bank ol 
' AviStiau! Lid.. 34 PKvtdllly, ;,LuiMpn.'. 

W.l. hr uthins nppllenilona should be 
' - nddreiud ■•-'Saba Ri possible. Jub drj- 
-• rrtpHon gsiflulil*. ■ 

• Ji X- Muriel- iTuwu Clerk' ibd Qiyi 
Mangyer. 


, GILLLNGHArtl PUBLIC j ' V 
LIBRARIES 

1 ASIIUTANT. , 

r^mmuKhig (rttfcln Sesle A P.( itljl) 
to *lx»J4«. Aat*»jiaom»t(fn. [ • 

'AppUcail.it»!-BlTto»' , ««l I ' OtaOftrttJone; 

: <sssn. i aa 


;«? vfep; 

I. Lstnary. Sheet. OulfitoUiri tSrni. 

. ^WlbP. ^rtord*,. DltU /lajlarr* 


AITI i|N I Ml N i jniMliuiol l»r Av.ll- 
Mur I'rulisinr in (Vii idlnis I lleru I in o. 
Mills iihilliv i'i work us *j'fSin suhlrct 

aria. In tjii.iUll, nluni lu ln- 

cinJo Hu- Cii I i liniirs tnduJe 7-0 

home auduntc inJ mi.lr i eiu.lu ill* IC.’lll- 

Inn n Keik ,md iniiiu luiKiiislun ul 
wJdictr n«ik Ai'i'Klnliu.-nt i-flecuvs 
Jnlv |. |«i-d AppI.- tu III. (unite tin.v. 
(hili matt, ni-n.iilisiciii of lingluli. U.il- 
bnirek IMUeislli. tliriKaS. N«m 

Sr.i||a 1>«1l SIS r.n.,.1, lir.Mllne 
(■■r ten-lpt of u|ipiK.tlluni It Jaiiuniy 

jj. r*u 


PERSONAL 


IMMMUIATK ADVANCES 
£50 lo £10,000 

No .Security Needed 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

a milord Sircet 

New On nd Street. London, W.l 
T*l. • 01-734 S9B3 or 2914 


WltlTh FOB pnnFIT. senrn of way*. 
Head " I'cn Money “ Uicu. Wtlicti' 
R.nit Clun. Sliiupalilto. 

NKIV VP All'S t'Vk dine* .it Shifteshury 
(fuel on K-Icnler S-t- Pinion Jl l)ce.. 
D p.ni. 7Up. iL'ompunlun, Club). 

MOlU.lt.N HKMANITIR4 RI.Sl-ARClI 
ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTIAL 
AlJDRl-.SS llie I'lcslduii vt the 


ot appllnmom U January Jl, 


UNIVERSITY OP EXETER 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

APPLICATIONS ara invited lor the 
POST ur LtCTURtR in ACCOUNT- 
ANCY in 1)10 Derailment of Cmnomlrs 
7)ie oust ts tenable (inm In Octubcr. 
1974. APtilKual! should ludicuto tliclr 
m.iln fields ul Inlcrm. Some picfeirnie 
niuy K. given to canJldntct lnteieyti-d 
li> Kl’iBiiclal Accuuniamr. 

.’ulan will he on'ihr Kale fl.WO |.< 
s4.;-lS per tuiuujrt with nlacemem etc«i,l. 
Ing lo ugc. auiillficatluni and. espensnce 
7 ha ■ppuimmcdi may w sub/rcl to p 
Pmba'lan.iiy perioJ nol exceeding three 
jenie wills Pioiivfti ol neimanrncv 
[bBiealier. lh« Ml If surcMna liable 

Aunllcunu ibniiid lorwarJ olghi copies 
'oicikii, canjldalet one u>ovi ot aar. 
Ucidiiti ul their auulillcail.in! uod as. 
perf.-ncp together with ibe munn ol rhrM 
relrrrei to the Seciciorv of the University, 
Noiihei'io Mouge The Uueenl Dura. 
Fvrier EX4 (I ■ by nM Liter lh?n 18th 

rndMAiinfi 1 ' ri '““ surtie relcrcncc 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

. TAVl-DR INSTITUTION LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS ara Ihtlfcd froos 
OKATlUAl PS with goad Vtm ■ 
degirri tor a POST In ibis k-iidlng 
nuideni firisuagei llhtdry lbo.ibi|uck ?- 
150. MU). Duties will cumpilye lyolb ten- 
. eral; library twisk (eg., b.ipfc Klee lion. 


ASSOLTATION PRHUDDNilAL 
ADDRESS 1 lie I'irsidiiii of the 
Aiioclmon. HinffMor Ren# We lick, 
will deliver the Prisid.-nlDI Addren (in 
■■I 1 ..elks und Isitcrpi elation " on J-ii- 
day. Junii.io 4. 107(. :ii e pm in Ibn 
(Just.ite rikk The tire, Unl.civltv 
LivlUat i .<vv.tr StitM. I.ondsns Wt 1. 
Adniu.iiirt lies, wlihbut ticket. Ml 
wile.) me. 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


VILLON 

PETER DALE TRANSLATION 
1'nli. Miv-millan 
LIMITED EDITION 
OF SIGNED & MUMRFRED 
ORIGINAL WOODCUTS 
by M. den ii '.'8 

T'nt<tli'>u .!B S. jiiIlo list' from Qian 
Dm. (.‘txiciu. Nf'. C^i‘ie/1, 

, N. Wald* 


AITIIf'k- Athi — RuyilJ BlV.V 
Wjidiiisi iiaitn like l.lilinds i 


Bn-ikl hn light 
fdl Cl S.W.1J 


taulugiung. tlavvineaihmi and moio 

B eciaiUi rr>pouilt>iiiiici in g cpcuiic 
nAnji-- Reid, l 'nndlfl a lev sli-.uld have 


a .gnng k/mwledge ul : Ivo -CustUinUI 
Ru'optxn languxgcy af.nUch -oae bium 
bg Oemsan. PiD(e..iopll qilalincxiltKU 
.ur. ubHtratif library npcrl^nco an a* 
AJUiluke- Initial 1 Mlaif according lo aga 
arid eipcnvncc on Bmlklnn eraduaio Gra-n 
, . 1 HHfe.- LKn-U to. (4, 018, Willi a bar after 
. f 2.711. '. The. lucciisfi.l umdidatr el'l he 

fctr ! "*■ '}* T: *..**- 

. ■ . Appiltitloni. 1 ' alrfhg g torrtcli'tira a(u> 
. and .Ul* rijmM « '/fu- lUfeyeek.; to lb* 

I* .r . * .• - : - !'• - 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


11)1)1 P*«C tvpina Renrn. Ilityt j 
editing. K. Per Iti, J r), u use llit.1 
Uiy Ui.u'gt. N1 226 1)817. 7 

1-1.1 I R COK-MON rVPINO AERU 
— UuuVS. 7 li.-sci Si i lljlv Odsrt-l 
&c. T4”ti. — 5h Draveott I 
Li’itdon. SAV.J. 0i-iH4 iJM- 

IVClNn. laipecrihlg mvi rWfift 
l.-i’inU Oi/v — Mis n.-i.fii, V‘ As 
tin- inil W.M 3 'L 

tVI-INII »nd DuidlMtlng Sen" 
Mil Doltall. tll-i44 71*1. 

1 VPINd. r.impetnire rale}. 

[i.:ji<s. Niuilli turn*. WJlilCB I 
hllnclie.nl. .Sumcrvct 

IVPIN(I.*~ PinuiPt. ef ll< lent «r*kt« 
per ■ muu s.silt --lljtlti. il.CM 

clou full. Ill Mill d. 'Ol'i l J14T 4 


EDUCATIONAL 


WOLSEY HAL 

Tilt QXfUNU nWRE-VUNOEfttl COlU - 

(w ic.Iivi-.I I'i L AI IT : • 

DECREE, fl.C.E. 

& PROFESSIONAL OOURS?' 

l'r*«PioWl- ;l "* , ' , ' mWM Hdri»« i 'n4-\ 1 . 

IJcpI.U.II .Wnlvc) I laH.O.ilaidOX«f; 


FOR SALE 8 WANTE. 


Al.WW.n : Report* ■ from Co 

sect ot ibe lluuvc.OI LpmmuUs A, 
Li.rJs. Journal! U! Die IIOUM of I 
and/or Lominoni. ll'iuia of Loidsj 
or (.pnimnni lewtoaal Pipe's if 
luted nr null pqiilimeniary 
Hansard— House uf »o* J 

uf C.iiomons : eitmi'lulPe »;•! 

■<! Trade l-.nirnal. llfUlci s 
menlni tieiiloi. Driitah >“4 I 
ituie papers tail It* dais lt ,V! lL - r i 
1. St Rdward Herlilctr. II'* I 
Pa'ioei ■ nod Annual end oflitiul 
i.j 7 be Timex. ]llt..iinied Lon-laii 










WJ’-'K- 


ANIIOL'aHIAN Bnak caiafngues hined 
— J Shuiton. } New Elm. Duibem. 

ANY AMERICAN flOOHS. new Or OUh 
nf-P rust.— Wine Ornv Oinks, 16-32 T. 

- Eii-n Avenge. Kegu Park. New York 
N Y 11374. 

I U.O an.i Ita-e Rook!.— Ma.nihly Car*, 
luiuta si inm tea jest.-— labre FIIIdu 
L td.. V Damp, i red High Sllfet, N.W.* 

- KG VIEW and 4' her tu>r,ki ir Rne onndl- 

unn nought ^fl Ltt.n.13 Orgpe Si . 

Lutidun (VCI. OI-24U 237b 

XFttJNDll ihiU COOKS. Ait. Lligiaiura,. 
fllsinrv — Nrnd for tnoniMv IhU I J 
liarrii Pdn uds. Mvtton llimn; Colpn 
IU1I. SbifWibun 511 2UZ. , 

. nPAflC.F. . ' millNSf I HIIMJi*. Ppjnlcg. 
Philuuibby. ■ Ail., Iroiel eiid Ueoera^ 
cvi4lu*u(( lesurd legolirlv- — MuiJosh 
. ManaaBriii- • 0 MMikr tUU, bins. 
Liverpool 17 

IIIC GRFBNI.KT.— A /oilnUblll HgUM 
oi t.txtfi aid. raraand O f books, m- 
dtinriuiKle lor mjlecmii *Bd ipeclelln 
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